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Guru  Grant 
Writes  Home 


To  the  Collective: 


Another  week  is  over,  and  for  two 
days  I  can  eat  and  sleep  and  dress 
when  and  how  I  please.  The  past 
month  has  been  an  educational  one:  I 
have  seen  films  depicting  vile,  sadistic 
tyrants  who  bully  and  seduce  bewilder¬ 
ed  villagers  into  supporting  their  evil 
cause  until  the  wise  and  concerned 
“duly  elected  leaders”  of  the  be- 
leagured  country  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
for  aid.  There  was  even  a  film  narrated 
by  John  Wayne! 


There  are  classes  on  Nuclear  War¬ 
fare,  full  of  terms  like  “megadeaths” 
and  formulas  for  computing  the  air- 
burst  altitudes  appropriate  for  the 
most  effective  “mach  stem  primary 
shock  wave.”  There  are  pep  talks  a- 
bout  the  threat  of  Soviet  tactical  super¬ 
iority;  lessons  on  deployment  of  artill¬ 
ery;  and  lectures  on  “internal  stability 
operations”  which  really  mean  “in¬ 
ternal”  to  some  nation  on  the  far  side 
of  the  globe. 


I  am  filled  with  contempt  for  the 
mindless,  machinelike  men  who  make 
the  Army  their  lives  and  never  ques¬ 
tion  their  almighty  orders;  filled  with 
pity  for  the  murdered,  burnt  and 
mutilated  pawns  who  bleed  for  the 
fantasies  and  ambitions  of  our  world’s 
powerful;  filled  with  awe  by  the  un¬ 
imaginable  destructive  power  of  our 
military  machine. 


might  wish  to  make  it  seem:  To  John 
Wayne,  the  VC  are  ruthless  butchers, 
and  our  boys  are  fighters  for  freedom. 
To  some  of  our  True  Believers,  the 
roles  are  the  same,  but  the  hats  switch 
heads.  In  truth,  both  are  right . . .  and 
wrong. 

I  have  spoken  with  men  who  fought 
with  the  Montangnards  and  swear  that 
the  hill  tribes  truly  hate  the  Commun¬ 
ists  as  a  greater  threat  to  their  life  style 
than  the  lowland  regime  they  face 
now.  The  VC  really  do  terrorize  un¬ 
cooperative  villages,  just  as  we  do. 
Tempting  though  it  is  to  blame 
American  oil  interests  or  the  Industrial- 
Military  complex  for  the  war,  there  is 
good  evidence  that  our  high  command 
really  started  out  trying  to  “save”  the 
Vietnamese  from  Communism  for  ab¬ 
stract  ideals  —  however  misguided. 

We  napalm  helpless  people  .  .  .  and 
we  build  schools  and  hospitals  for 
them.  The  Hanoi  regime  contains 
visionaries  and  patriots;  and  it  contains 
greedy  and  corrupt  rascals  as  bad  as 
Diem  or  Tieu.  Some  Vietnamese  gladly 
give  their  lives  to  expel  the  American 
devils;  and  other  Vietnamese  risk  their 
lives  to  escape  the  North. 

I  say  the  war  is  an  insane  waste:  we 
should  leave  at  once  and  mend  our 
own  shattered  society.  But  I  will  never 
again  color  my  foes  with  unrelenting 
evil.  A  world  of  political  black  and 
white  exists  only  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  must  reshape  reality  for 
maximum  comfort  and  minimum  dis¬ 
sonance.  Nixon  may  be  inadequate 
and  unaware;  but  I  doubt  that  he  is 
malicious.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  is 
inadequate  —  we  do  not  need  to  make 
a  Sauron  out  of  him. 

I  hope  Space  City!  will  pull  out  all 
the  stops  in  a  voter  registration  drive 
this  year.  The  country  is  ready  for  a 
viable  alternate  party  to  show  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  that 
young  voters  demand  sincere,  awaken¬ 
ed  candidates. 


of  one  person.  I  think  the  flick  was 
fantastic. 


Film  Fan 
Shocked 


Peace, 

Steve 

Houston 


Dear  Space  City! 

Upon  reading  Bobby  Eakin’s  review 
of  the  movie  Friends  in  your  Aug.  10- 
16  issue,  I  was  completely  shocked. 
I  had  just  seen  the  flick  and  I  think  he 
did  it  a  terrible  injustice. 


Soul  Travel 
Clarified 


I  thought  it  was  a  very  groovy  flick. 
The  only  thing  I  didn’t  like  was  the 
ending  which  sorta  leaves  you  hanging. 
But  then  how  else  could  it  have  ended? 
As  a  whole  I  thought  it  was  a  great  mo¬ 
vie.  I  believe  it  showed  the  generation 
gap  at  its  widest  point.  It  showed  two 
very  beautiful  people  in  love  -  yes,  in 
love.  Bobby  Eakin,  perhaps  you  have 
never  been  in  love.  But  it  doesn’t 
always  happen  like  on  TV.  It  some¬ 
times  is  just  a  friendship  that  grew.  The 
fact  that  they  gave  up  everything  and 
lived  in  seclusion  with  only  each  other 
should  prove  something. 


Dear  Space  City! 


Thank  you  very  much  for  printing 
our  ad  on  soul  travel  in  your  paper. 
However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  word  is  ECKANKAR  not 
ECKAWAR! 


I  would  like  to  also  point  out  a  few 
things  for  those  who  will  be  interested 
in  and  will  contact  Mrs.  Elsie  Williams 
about  Eckankar: 


You  say  the  photography  was  ho- 
key.  I  don’t  think  photography  is  all 
that  important.  Easy  Rider  had  some 
pretty  crumniy  photography  in  it,  but 
the  point  was  put  across.  Friends,  like 
Easy  Rider,  is  a  low  budget  film.  Some¬ 
times  they  turn  out  to  be  the  best.  I 
think  your  complaint  about  the  photo¬ 
graphy  is  pretty  lame. 


Soul  Travel,  which  is  the  way  of 
ECKANKAR  to  reach  God,  creates  a 
joyous  state  in  which  one  lives  for  all 
concerned  —  his  family,  mankind,  and 
God.  It  is  a  means  of  allowing  Soul, 
one’s  essential  self,  to  soar  free  of  the 
physical  body  without  the  use  of 
hallucionogenic  drugs,  hypnosis,  yoga, 
or  other  “artificial”  means  of  reaching 
“God-consciousness.” 


If  it  seems  like  I’m  putting  you 
down,  I’m  not  really.  I  realize  people 
are  different  and  don’t  always  like  the 
same  things.  I  just  feel  that  by  print¬ 
ing  your  opinion  alone,  you  may  pos¬ 
sibly  keep  someone  from  seeing  the 
flick  who  might  have  really  enjoyed  it. 


An  overall  reality  seems  to  be  em¬ 
erging:  nothing  is  as  simple  as  we 


Brian  Grant 
San  Antonio 


I  would  like  to  express  my  opinion 
so  people  might  judge  for  themselves 
and  not  be  turned  away  by  the  voice 


One  should  not  mistake  Soul  Travel 
for  astral  projection.  Astral  projection 
is  a  very  limited  means  of  getting  out 
of  the  body.  Soul  Travel  provides  the 
student  with  freedom  on  every  plane 
in  the  vast  worlds  of  God.  Soul  Travel 
gives  the  student  self-realization  and 
God-realization. 

BARAKA  BASHAD 
(MAY  THE  BLESSINGS  BE), 
ROBERT  AND  BRAD  DEROUEN 
5800  Bellaire  Blvd.  rio.250 
Houston 


Have  Fun.Mahe  Nloneij  and  Go  Place}.... 


SPACE 


.  SPACE  CITY! 

'em  for  10  cents 
'em  for  25  cents! 


YOU PUV  ZOO  PAPERS  FOR  ONL  Y  HOANP  YOU  GET 

•  /O EXTRA  PAPERS 

•  FREE!  PASSES  TO  MOVIES, 
SHOWS,  ETC 

MONEY! $2.7.50 FROM  THE 
SALE  OF  PAPERS  (bif-SoWoF/r) 


TURTLE  NEWS 
7121/?  Fairview 
(near  Montrose) 


RAT  HOLE 
2474  Times 
(in  the  Village) 


SAM  HOUSTON  BOOKS 
in  Galleria 


SURF  HOUSE 
1729  W.  34th 
(near  Waltrip) 


Pick  up  papers 
to  sell  atr 


SPACE  CITY! 

1217  Wichita 
(near  Hermann  Park)  , 


BUDGET  TAPES 
5330  W.  Bellfort 
(in  Westbury) 


POT  LUCK 
3814  Wheeler 
(near  U  of  H) 


I 


\ 


BUDGET  TAPES 
1312  College 
(in  South  Houston) 
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Back  to  School 


Kids  meet  cops  In  demonstration  Friday  afternoon  at  Westchester.  Photo  by  Kevin  Byrne. 


Got  Dem  Ole 


Dress  Code  Blues 


by  Victoria  Smith 


Hundreds  of  Houston  area  students  who  trudged  reluctantly  back  to  school 
last  week  were  promptly  sent  home,  hot  and  indignant,  after  their  haircuts  were 
j  udged  too  long,  their  skirts  too  short  or  their  general  outward  appearance  too 
“disruptive”for  the  placid,  no-nonsense  atmosphere  of  Harris  County  schools. 

Upwards  of  600  students  were  turned  away  from  the  hallowed  gates  of  scho¬ 
ols  in  the  Pasadena,  Spring  Branch  and  Cypress-Fairbanks  districts  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  week.  Some  returned  shorn  and  modest,  others  came  back  shaggy 
and  defiant  as  ever. 

All  week  long  Space  City!  received  calls  from  irate  students,  denouncing  their 
principals  as  hopelessly  reactionary,  their  student  bodies  as  hopelessly  apathetic 
and  their  district’s  conduct  codes  as  hopelessly  archaic.  Some  students  have  vow¬ 
ed  to  take  legal  action  against  the  schools;  others,  to  strike  or  sit-in  and  still  oth¬ 
ers,  to  sabotage  the  whole  works.  Many,  however,  just  don’t  know  what  to  do 
about  something  they  consider  an  intolerable  impingement  on  their  human  free¬ 
dom. 

We  have  received  no  complaints  yet  from  students  in  Houston  Independent 
School  District  schools,  who  resumed  classes  last  Thursday.  Last  year  the  Hous¬ 
ton  school  board  approved  a  new  code  of  conduct  for  students  which  lays  out 
some  extremely  loose  guidelines  for  dress  and  personal  grooming.  Within  these 
guidelines,  each  school  must  set  its  own  specific  standards,  which  are  determined 
and  reviewed  every  year  by  a  committee  “composed  of  approximately  50  per 
cent  students,  20  per  cent  parents  and  30  per  cent  teachers  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators.”  We  are  told  that  this  code  is  merely  advisory,  and  students  can’t  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  expulsion  or  suspension  for  violating  it. 

But  at  schools  in  the  Spring  Branch,  Pasadena  and  Cypress-Fairbanks  districts, 
the  story  is  a  little  different.  There,  boys  may  not  grow  their  hair  below  the  top 
of  the  collar,  their  sideburns  may  not  extend  further  than  the  earlobe,  top  hair 
may  not  touch  the  eyebrow  and  facial  hair  is  completely  taboo.  The  rules  for 
girls  are  a  little  more  vague.  They  may  not  wear  bluejeans,  although  pant  suits 
with  matching  tops  or  finger-tip  length  tunics  are  permitted,  provided  that  color 
and  pattern  isn’t  too  gaudy.  Skirt  length  must  be  “decent,”  and  hot  pants  are 
forbidden.  Some  girls  told  Space  City!  that  bras  are  required,  although  detec¬ 
tion  of  their  absence  could  present  an  interesting  problem. 

The  big  issue,  however,  seems  to  be  boys’  hair  length,  an  issue  that  flared  into 
a  full-fledged  demonstration  last  Friday  at  Westchester  High  School  in  the  Spring 
Branch  School  District. 

Although  fewer  students  were  sent  home  from  Westchester  than  just  about 
any  of  the  other  schools  mentioned,  this  school  became  a  focus  for  protest  activ¬ 
ity  when  students  from  schools  all  over  the  Houston  area  turned  out  for  a  rally 
there  Friday  after  the  final  bell.  (Earlier  in  the  day,  the  principal  was  forced  to  , 
evacuate  the  school  after  a  bomb  threat  was  called  in.) 

The  rally,  which  involved  some  300  students,  many  of  whom  were  from  other 
schools,  and  several  carloads  of  police,  lasted  about  two  hours.  There  were  no 


substantiated  reports  of  violence  other  than  a  few  eggs  and  tomatoes  hurled  at  a 
police  car.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  were  no  arrests  made  that  afternoon,  al¬ 
though  earlier  in  the  day  several  students  told  us  that  a  dope  bust  had  been  made 
on  campus  before  a  smaller  demonstration  at  noon.  There  were  also  reports  of 
suspensions  and  expulsions. 

A  Space  City!  photographer,  who  admittedly  viewed  the  scene  through  his 
telephoto  lens,  described  the  demonstration  as  “amiable.”  KPFT  reporter  Kevin 
Byrne,  who  had  situated  himself  in  the  center  of  activity,  said  that  most  of  the 
student  hostility  was  directed  against  the  school  administration,  rather  than  the 
police  (or  pigs,  as  many  high  school  students  are  calling  them  nowadays). 

During  one  typical  verbal  confrontation,  an  administrator  declared,  “I’m  not 
at  all  pleased  at  what’s  going  on  here.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  leave?”  a  student  retorted. 

From  the  dialogue  we  heard,  it  appeared  that  the  students  had  the  upper  hand 
as  far  as  rational  argumentation  went.  The  administrators,  when  confronted  by 
students  demanding  some  good,  solid  reasons  as  to  why  they  couldn’t  wear  their 
hair  long,  were  hard  put  to  come  up  with  an  answer.  But  the  administration  did 
have  the  law  on  its  side,  which  afforded  it  a  superior  bargaining  position. 

The  scene  that  one  girl  had  described  as  a  “prison”  earlier  in  the  day  began  to 
take  on  the  aspect  of  an  armed  camp  by  late  afternoon. 

At  one  point,  a  cluster  of  students  began  to  move  onto  school  grounds,  but 
were  pushed  back  after  they  were  warned  that  they  were  violating  the  law.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  police,  these  students  were  in  fact  violating  the  law  and  therefore 
subject  to  arrest.  Both  the  administration  and  the  police,  however,  seemed  reluc¬ 
tant  to  start  busting  people,  although  two  paddy  wagons  were  eventually  brought 
in  to  supplement  the  several  patrol  cars  already  on  the  scene. 

As  if  the  presence  of  the  police  weren’t  intimidating  enough,  the  school  em¬ 
ployed  photographers,  one  with  video  tape  equipment,  to  record  demonstrators 
on  film.  Some  students,  on  the  other  hand,  said  they  were  forbidden  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  demonstration  under  threat  of  expulsion. 

Building  Principal  Dave  Figari  seemed  uncomfortable  about  any  picture  tak¬ 
ing.  He  threatened  to  have  a  Space  City!  photographer,  along  with  a  KAUM 
newsman,  arrested  for  attempting  to  go  on  school  grounds  during  the  noon  dem¬ 
onstration.  A  KPFT  reporter  said  that  Figari  and  other  administrators  were  none 
too  willing  to  let  him  on  the  campus  either,  during  the  afternoon  rally.  Shortly 
before  the  after-school  demonstration,  Figari  told  a  KPFT  reporter  in  a  telephone 
interview  that  he  felt  the  radio  stations  were  “trying  to  disrupt  our  school”  by 
calling  for  “outsiders  to  come  to  Westchester  and  demonstrate.”  (As  part  of 
their  public  service  announcements,  FM  stations  KLOL,  KAUM  and  KPFT  car¬ 
ried  announcements  of  the  demonstrations  at  Westchester  throughout  the  week.) 

Some  of  the  students  Space  City!  spoke  with  blame  Figari  for  the  heavy  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  dress  code  this  year.  Figari,  who  held  the  position  of  adminis¬ 
trative  principal  at  Spring  Woods  High  School  last  year,  is  new  at  Westchester. 
The  students  say  that  the  dress  code  was  never  broadly  enforced  before  this  year 
and  some  suspect  that  Figari  was  brought  to  the  school  to  help  establish  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  discipline. 

Cont.  on  next  page 
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Linkes 

Lack 

Link 

A  Montrose  resident  is  about  to 
open  another  front  against  the  much 
beleagured  board  of  directors  of  the 
Houston  Independent  School  District. 

Jay  Linke,  2909  Brazos,  discovered 
last  week  that  the  bus  that  carried  his 
children  to  school  last  ye^r  would  not 
be  running  this  year,  apparently  thanks 
to  the  school  board. 

Linke  said  he  has  three  boys,  one  of 
whom  is  enrolled  in  kindergarten  at 
J.W.  Jones  school.  All  three  must 
either  walk  to  the  school,  which  is 
several  blocks  away  at  Elgin  and 
Chenevert,  or  Linke  must  transport 
them  back  and  forth. 


Houston  policeman  J.W.  Dunn  uses  Westchester  demo  as  opportunity  to  take  home  movies. 


“They  have  to  cross  every  major 
thoroughfare  from  Brazos  to  Chen* 
evert,  and  I’m  not  about  to  let  my  two 
boys  who  are  enrolled  in  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  walk  that  route,”  Linke 
said. 

But,  he  said,  all  three  get  out  of 
school  at  different  hours,  so  “it  takes 
me  2 'A  hours  to  take  the  kids  to  and 
from  school.” 

Linke  took  his  complaint  last  week 
to  the  school  administration  offices  on 
Richmond  and  found  some  sym¬ 
pathetic  ears,  but  powerless  voices.  He 
said  he  learned  that  a  school  that 
operates  under  the  new  “pairing”  plan 
will  bus  students  living  within  a  mile 
of  the  school,  but  one  like  Jones, 
which  has  no  pairing  plan,  will  only 
bus  students  within  a  two  mile  radius 
of  the  school. 

Linke  has  decided  that  he  must  go 
directly  to  the  school  board.  He  has 
drawn  up  a  petition  which  he  plans  to 
circulate  among  businesses  in  the  area. 
He  is  also  scheduled  to  speak  before 
the  Sept.  13  school  board  meeting. 

Linke  operates  the  Good  Karma 
Garage  at  2909  Brazos. 


WntdMitaf  Building  Principal  Oava  Flgarl  tails  SCI  photog  a  KAUM  reporter  to  spilt  during  noon  rally  at  Westchester.  Photo  by 
Thome  Dreyer. 


Westchester  Mill- In 


Coot,  from  3 

During  the  demonstration,  a  girl  student  asked  an  administrator  why  the  boys 
could  grow  their  hair  long  last  year,  but  not  this  year.  “Because  we  didn  t  do  a 
very  good  job  last  year,”  he  answered.  “Well,  did  anything  go  wrong  with  it 
long?”  she  persisted.  “Yes,”  the  administrator  said,  “there  was  several  things 
that  went  wrong.” 


It  seems  that  the  best  answer  that  administrators  have  come  up  with  is  that 
long  hair,  short  skirts,  bluejeans  and  other  no-no’s  are  “disruptive”  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  and  that  the  strict  dress  code  is  for  “the  betterment  of  the  school,” 
in  Figari’s  words.  (Actually,  enforcement  of  the  code  is  proving  “disruptive”  en¬ 
ough  in  itself.) 

The  school  administration  and  local  school  boards  evidentally  see  the  code  as 
'commesurate  with  attitudes  of  self-respect,  dignity,  and  serious  educational  en¬ 
deavor,”  as  a  letter  sent  to  parents  of  Memorial  High  School  students  put  it. 

This  argument,  it  seems,  makes  no  sense  whatever  to  the  students.  One  boy 
at  Westchester  said  that  he  could  better  understand  the  code  if  the  kids  wore  dir¬ 
ty,  smelly  hair,  but,  he  said,  shaking  his  gleaming  brown  head,  “we  all  wear  our 
hair  clean  and  neat.” 

A  girl  at  Pasadena  High  School,  where  several  students  were  sent  home,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I  don’t  want  to  see  a  bunch  of  little  rednecks  running  around  the 
school!” 

One  girl  at  the  Westchester  demonstration  said  passionately,  “They  say  you’ve 
got  to  look  at  both  sides  of  thequestion,  but  I  can’t  see  two  sides!” 

A  girl  at  Cypress-Fairbanks,  where  some  200  pupils  were  sent  home  including 
the  president  and  vice  president  of  the  student  body,  regarded  her  school  with 
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Garver  Goes 


Everett 

Swings 

Ouster 


! 


Last  year  the  Houston  Independent  School  District  was  plagued  with  racial 
clashes,  incidences  of  threatened  or  imagined  violence,  physical  conflict  between 
students  and  teachers,  increased  drug  use  abuse  and  a  confusing  court-ordered 
desegregation  plan.  This  year,  before  school  had  even  started,  the  school  board 
has  added  yet  another  problem  —  petty  politics. 

The  Houston  School  Board  fired  Dr.  George  Garver,  general  superintendent, 
last  Monday  night  in  a  4-3  decision  which  reportedly  involves  the  upcoming 
school  board  election  and  political  patronage. 

Garver  has  been  under  fire  for  months  from  the  conservative  faction  of  the 
board  which  includes  J.W.  McCullough  Jr.,  Mrs.  ILW.  CUllen  and  Dr.  Ed  H. 
Franklin. 

As  he  did  to  win  Garver’s  appointment  in  June,  1970,  board  member  Rev.  D. 
Leon  Everett  swung  his  vote  to  win  the  dismissal  which  came  three  days  before 
classes  resumed. 

There  were  rumors  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July  that  the  conservatives  in¬ 
tended  to  try  and  remove  Garver  from  the  district. 

On  July  19  Everett  told  Tom  Curtis  of  the  Chronicle  that  he  knew  of  no  plans 
to  fire  Garver  and  said  that  he  would  not  vote  to  do  so. 

Everett  has  often  been  the  swing  vote,  tipping  the  balance  between  the  newest 
board  members  who  usually  support  Garver,  and  the  three  other  members,  who 
usually  oppose  him. 

Everett,  elected  in  1969  as  a  member  of  the  Citizens  for  Good  Schools  slate, 
has  broken  with  the  other  liberals,  Mrs.  James  Tinsley,  board  president  George 
Oser  and  Dr.  Leonard  Robbins,  on  several  key  votes  lately.  He  broke  away  from 
the  liberal  trio  on  a  vote  seeking  to  retire  administrators  at  the  age  of  65  rather 
than  70  and  another  seeking  to  name  a  candidate  as  business  manager  of  the 


disgust.  “They  all  just  went  and  got  their  hair  cut,”  she  said.  As  for  the  student 
officers,  “Oh,  they  went  out  and  got  wigs.” 

One  Westchester  student  attending  the  afternoon  rally  articulated  the  sense 
of  confusion  quite  succinctly:  “I don’t  know  what’s  going  on  but  we’ve  been  do¬ 
ing  it  for  days.”  He  added  optimistically,  “but  we’re  gonna  beat  ’em!” 

Talk  of  militant  action  is  not  uncommon  among  some  students.  “We’ve  tried 
everything  and  the  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to  revolt  against  the  school,”  a  Mem¬ 
orial  High  School  student  told  me.  (An  undetermined  number  of  long  hairs  were 
refused  entrance  to  that  school  last  week.) 

A  student  at  Pasadena  High  School,  who  was  turned  away  the  first  day,  got  a 
haircut  and  was  told  his  hair  still  wasn’t  short  enough,  declared  that  “Pasadena 
schools  are  the  worst,  no  doubt  about  it.”  After  a  lengthy  description  of  the 
problems  students  face  at  his  school  (“you  just  about  have  to  have  a  Presidential 
Order  to  get  through  the  halls”),  he  warned,  “we’ve  gone  past  the  state  of  prot¬ 
est.  There  may  be  some  outright  violence.” 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  Pasadena  is  spotted  with  pockets  of  youthful 
militancy  and  resistance,  the  dress  code  may  also  become  a  big  issue  in  the  Oct.  2 
school  board  elections,  with  some  parents  of  long-haired  students  challenging  the 
existing  board.  (Students  were  also  barred  from  South  Houston  and  Dobie,  two 
other  Pasadena  area  high  schools.) 

Exactly  what  course  of  action  '  if  any,  students  will  take  to  fight  the  hair  and 
dress  codes  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  students  have  contacted  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  has  agreed  to  help  the  students  in 
litigation,  provided  that  they  have  parental  permission. 

But  John  Sayer,  Houston  attorney  with  the  Prairie  Law  Collective  said  he 
doubts  that  legal  action  will  get  the  students  anywhere.  “Despite  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  New  York,”  he  said,  “hair  cases  are  generally  not  being  won  here.”  (The 
ACLU  has  had  considerable  success  in  challenging  such  rules  on  the  East  Coast.) 
Sayer  said  he  thinks  the  students  would  have  a  better  chance  of  “building  poli¬ 
tical  muscle”  by  organizing  strikes  and  sit-ins.  He  has,  however,  offered  free  le¬ 
gal  services  to  students  who  want  to  try  to  challenge  the  codes  in  their  school 
districts. 

“This  dress  code  is  going  to  get  worse  and  worse,”  she  continued.  “Until  we 
burn  the  school  down,”  a  boy  interjected. 


Houston  Community  College  System. 

Everett,  who  is  -Jack,  accused  Garver  of  mishandling  his  office.  He  cast  his 
vote  with  the  anti-Garver  faction  after  Garver  “refused  to  give  me  information  I 
requested  regarding  a  particular  Houston  Independent  School  District  situation 
of  apparently  serious  dimensions,”  he  said. 

Everett  said  that  he  had  asked  to  see  a  60-page  report  prepared  by  auditors  of 
the  Texas  Education  Agency  concerning  school  funds  spent  by  Elmore  Piper, 
principal  of  Lincoln  Junior-Senior  High  School. 

Garver  argued  that  such  reports  routinely  tjad  not  been  provided  school  board 
members  in  cases  in  which  dismissal  had  not  been  recommended. 

Everett  said  that  Garver  had  avoided  showing  him  the  report  on  Piper  explain¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  find  the  keys  to  the  files  containing  the  TEA’S  auditor’s 
report. 

Garver  described  the  remarks  concerning  the  confidential  report  not  being 
furnished  to  Everett  as  a  “flimsy  rationale”  to  support  action  to  fire  him  which 
had  been  worked  out  before. 

He  said  his  basic  conflict  with  the  conservative  faction  was  over  his  recom¬ 
mending  personnel  assignments  independently  of  board  involvement  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  job  qualifications. 

“There  is  no  room  for  political  patronage  in  a  school  system.  The  dismantling 
of  that  was  the  greatest  threat  to  the  conservative  faction,”  he  said. 

Garver  told  of  the  time  that  a  board  member  handed  him  a  list  of  names  and 
hinted  that  he  should  find  jobs  for  those  persons. 

It  appears  more  people  seem  to  be  lining  up  on  the  pro-Garver  side  than  a- 
gainst  him.  cont.  on  28 


There  were  some  parents  present  at  the  demonstration,  and  KPFT  spoke  with 
one  of  them.  “I’m  just  a  concerned  adult  in  this  community  and  1  feel  that  ther¬ 
e’s  a  very  big  issue  at  stake  here,”  she  said  heatedly.  “The  administrators  are  not 
being  very  open  to  the  fact  that  a  significant  number  of  students  have  what  I 
think  is  a  very  legitimate  request  to  make,  and  the  administration  refuses  to  grant 
any  discussion  privileges  for  the  sake  of  reaching  a  compromise.” 

She  said  she  had  tried  that  afternoon  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  adminis¬ 
trators,  but  to  no  avail.  She  said  they  told  her  that  she  did  not  “belong  on  the 
scene,”  and  that  it  was  none  of  her  business. 

Students  from  all  the  high  schools  involved  in  the  hair  controversy  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  incensed  that  the  administrators  refuse  to  talk  over  the  question  with 
them. 

In  what  was  apparently  designed  as  an  attempt  at  communication,  some  300 
Westchester  students  massed  in  front  of  the  school  Tuesday  night,  Aug.  24,  de¬ 
manding  that  Figari  and  others  come  and  speak  to  them.  Figari  eventually  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene,  butonly  after  the  police  arrived.  It  was  reported  that  the 
assembly  broke  up  after  a  paddy  wagon  arrived. 

A  Memorial  High  School  student  said,  “We’ve  tried  to  talk  to  the  principals 
and  we  were  just  told  that  this  was  school  policy.” 

And  at  Pasadena  High  School:“Our  government  teacher  told  us  to  go  home, 
get  a  hair  cut,  or  else.  When  we  asked  him  what  ‘or  else’  meant,  he  said  he  didn’t 
know.” 

Students  at  Westchester  seem  together  enough  to  organize  a  rally  and  to  und¬ 
erstand  that  they  must  try  to  change  the  code  for  the  entire  district,  not  just  for 
their  school.  (Some  have  told  us  almost  all  the  students,  even  those  with  short 
hair,  support  their  demands.)  But  they,  like  students  at  the  other  schools,  know 
that  they  are  powerless  without  real  organization  and  leadership. 

“We’re  not  organized,”  one  girl  said  at  the  demonstration.  “We’ve  rot  to 
get  our  things  together.”  “We  need  a  spokesman,”  said  another  student.  “We 
need  a  loud  speaker,”  offered  another. 

A  girl  at  Sam  Raybum  High  School  in  Pasadena,  where  several  students  were 
turned  away,  complained  that  “everybody’s  chicken.  Last  yearwe  tried  to  get 
up  a  committee,  but  people  wouldn’t  join  together.” 
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Soledad  Brother 


George  Jackson 


by  E.  F.  Shawver  Jr. 


Soledad  Brother  George  Jackson 
was  shot  and  killed  by  a  guard  at  San 
Quentin  on  Aug.  21  in  the  course  of 
what  prison  officials  claim  was  an  at¬ 
tempted  mass  breakout  by  prisoners 
in  the  maximum  security  unit  there. 

John  Clutchette,  another  of  the 
Soledad  Brothers,  said  in  a  smuggled 
note  that  Jackson  was  shot  when  he 
ran  into  the  yard  to  draw  fire  away 
from  his  fellow  prisoners  who  were 
under  attack  by  guards. 

For  three  days  after  the  shooting 
no  one,  including  relatives,  lawyers 
or  newsmen,  was  allowed  inside  the 
prison  nor  were  the  two  remaining 
Soledad  Brothers,  Clutchette  and 
Fleeta  Drumgo,  allowed  to  attend  a 
hearing  on  their  case  which  had  been 
scheduled  for  Monday. 

The  “official”  version  of  the  events 
at  San  Quentin  is  based  almost  wholly 
on  what  Associate  Warden  James  Park 
told  newsmen.  Subject  to  revision  as 
new  “evidence”  is  uncovered,  the  story 
runs  as  follows: 

At  around  3  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  21,  Mitchell  Bingham,  an  Oak¬ 
land  attorney  but  not  Jackson’s  attor¬ 
ney,  visited  Jackson  in  the  Adjustment 
Center  at  San  Quentin.  The  Adjust¬ 
ment  Center  is  a  maximum  security 
unit  housing  prisoners  considered  dan¬ 
gerous. 

It  is  said  that  he  somehow  managed 
to  smuggle  in  a  gun  which  he  somehow 
managed  to  pass  to  Jackson  and  which 
Jackson  somehow  managed  to  con¬ 
ceal  in  his  hair. 

How  Bingham  managed  this  is 
something  of  a  mystery  in  view  of  the 
thorough  search  procedure  which  all 
visitors  to  San  Quentin  are  subjected 
to  before  they  are  allowed  to  see  an 
inmate.  Visitors  to  the  Soledad  bro¬ 
thers  or  other  political  prisoners  are 
doubly  checked  to  make  sure  they 
are  not  importing  radical  literature. 
(An  item  such  as  the  tape  recorder  in 
which  the  gun  was  supposedly  conceal¬ 
ed  would  also  be  a  likely  receptacle 
for  folded  up  copies  of  the  Black  Pan¬ 
ther  and  therefore  subject  to  careful 
scrutiny.)  The  metal  detectors  which 
are  used  are  responsive  to  tie  clips, 
keys  and  the  rings  in  spiral  notebooks. 

After  Bingham  left,  Jackson  was 
taken  to  a  nearby  room  for  a  routine 
weapons  search  at  which  time  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  loaded  9  mm  automatic.  (An 
earlier  version  reported  that  it  was  a 
.38  caliber  revolver.) 

A  few  minutes  later  a  guard,  Sgt. 
Jere  Graham,  entered  the  Adjustment 
Center  to  find  out  why  the  other 
guards  had  not  come  out,  and  was 
shot  in  the  forehead.  Someone  then 
threw  a  switch  which  unlocked » all 
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the  cells  on  the  first  floor  unloosing 
the  other  26  prisoners  including  Ru- 
cheil  Magee  and  the  other  two  Sole¬ 
dad  Brothers,  I'u ,  ta  Drumgo  and  John 
Clutchette. 

The  inmates  are  said  to  have  tried 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  two  tif  •  tenders, 
John  Lynn  and  Ronald  Kane,  They 
refused  to  help  in  the  escape  and  were 
killed  with  razors  as  were  two  other 
guards,  Paul  Krasnes  and  Frank  P.  De 
Leon.  De  Leon  was  reported  to  have 
been  with  Jackson  when  he  pulled  the 
gun. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Jackson  and  an¬ 
other  black  inmate,  Larry  Spain,  are 
said  to  have  rushed  out  of  the  center 
and  toward  a  20  foot  wall.  Jackson 
was  gunned  down  from  a  tower  over¬ 
looking  the  yard.  Spain  dived  into 
some  bushes  and  was  not  shot. 

Later,  again  according  to  prison 
authorities,  several  incriminating  items 
including  a  zip  gun,  a  .22  caliber  revol¬ 
ver,  two  containers  of  plastic  explo¬ 
sive,  a  number  of  .38  caliber  shells,  an 
escape  map  and  an  Afro  wig  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  prison. 
The  zip  gun,  embedded  in  a  bar  of 
soap,  and  the  .22  were  reportedly 
found  in  Jackson’s  cell. 

According  to  an  affidavit  written 
and  signed  by  the  remaining  26  pri¬ 
soners,  Jackson  was  killed  while  resis¬ 
ting  a  planned  attempt  to  murder  some 
if  not  all  of  the  prisoners  in  the  unit. 
They  tell  of  repeated  beatings  admin¬ 
istered  by  guards  immediately  after 
Jackson’s  murder  and  on  numerous 
subsequent  occasions.  According  to 
them,  when  the  prisoners  were  taken 
into  the  yard  and  hogtied  face  down 
on  the  ground,  one  of  them,  Allen 
Mancino,  begged  guards  to  loosen  his 
handcuffs.  He  was  told  to  be  silent 
and  later  had  part  of  his  leg  blown  aw¬ 
ay  by  a  guard’s  rifle. 

Warden  Park  and  the  Director  of 
the  California  Department  of  Correc¬ 
tions,  Raymond  Procunier,  have  stated 
publicly  that  the  Aug.  21  incident  was 
the  result  of  “dilettante  revolutionary 
bullshit”  and  that  it  was  probably  part 
of  an  attempted  mass  breakout  which 
went  awry.  California  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  deplored  “the  commit  ment 
of  some  to  spread  violence  and  murder 
into  our  prisons”  and  has  promised 
that  these  “efforts  to  incite  violence 
behind  prison  walls  cannot  and  will 
not  be  tolerated.” 

It  is  officially  admitted  that  this 
version  contains  irrational  elements. 
Park  explained  them  away  by  saying 
that  the  premature  discovery  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  gun  “precipitated  them  to  put  a 
plan  of  escape  into  effect  earlier  than 
planned  by  Jackson  and  the  other  in¬ 
mates.” 

There  are  many  who  are  unable  to 
accept  this  version  of  what  happened. 
In  part  this  stems  from  internal  diffi- 
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culties  in  the  story  itself  and  in  part  - 
possibly  a  larger  part  -  from  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  pattern  in  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  killings,  a  pattern  of  racist, 
brutal  repression  in  the  prisons  and  of 
repeated,  and  often  successful,  at¬ 
tempts  to  take  away  not  only  the  pris¬ 
oners’  basic  legal  rights  but  their  lives 
as  well. 

The  Soledad  Brothers  came  to  that 
prison  separately  but  by  strikingly  sim¬ 
ilar  routes.  Thousands  of  their  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters  have  traveled  the  same 
road  and  thousands  more  are  waiting 
their  turns. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent,  dedicated  criminal  lawyers  a- 
round,  and  although  there  are  signs 
that  the  number  is  increasing,  criminal 
law  has  long  been  an  area  of  disinterest 
both  to  law  professors  and  newly  gra¬ 
duated  attorneys.  There  is  little  mon¬ 
ey  in  it  and  one  has  to  associate  with 
such  undesirables.  It’s  not  nearly  as 
nice  as  being  paid  large  sums  to  devise 
winning  arguments  showing  why  Com¬ 
pany  X  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  on 
poisoning  the  people. 

A  public  defender  is  paid  a  fixed 
amount  for  each  court  appearance  he 
makes  with  his  client.  He  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  cases  are  won  by 
careful  preparation  and  attention  to 
detail.  Unfortunately  for  his  client, 
the  lawyer  is  not  paid  extra  for  careful 
preparation  or  for  noticing  details 
which  may  make  the  difference  bet¬ 
ween  jail  and  freedom.  Consequently 
a  “smart”  public  defender  will  arrange 
to  put  in  as  many  appearances  as  pos¬ 
sible,  plead  his  client  guilty  and  blow 
the  whole  thing  off. 

George  Jackson  was  implicated  in 
a  robbery  when  he  was  18.  A  friend 
had  admitted  pulling  the  job  but  Jack¬ 
son’s  court-appointed  lawyer  advised 
him  to  plead  guilty.  He  was  given  an 
indefinite  sentence  of  one  year  to  life 
(!)  and  had  served  10  years  -  over  one- 
third  of  his  life  -  when  he  was  gunned 
down. 

John  Clutchette  was  originally  in 
for  burglary  as  was  the  third  Brother, 
Fleeta  Drumgo.  The  police  had  found 
a  stolen  television  set  in  Clutchette’s 
possession.  He  pleaded  guilty  on  the 
advice  of  his  court-appointed  lawyer 
who  had  assured  him  of  either  proba¬ 
tion  or  a  light  sentence.  He  had  been 
in  jail  three  years  on  a  conviction  on 
charges  for  which  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  black  prisoners  in  Los  Angeles 
County  serve  no  more  than  20  months, 
when  he,  along  with  Jackson  and 
Drumgo,  was  charged  with  murder¬ 
ing  a  white  guard  at  Soledad. 

It  was  in  Soledad,  on  Jan.  13, 1970, 
that  three  black  inmates,  W.L.  Nolen, 
Alvin  Miller  and  Cleveland  Edwards 
were  shot  by  a  guard,  O.G.  Miller,  dur¬ 
ing  a  fight  between  white  and  black  pri¬ 
soners  in  a  newly  opened  prison  exer- 
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cise  yard.  The  guard  himself  was  in 
a  tower  overlooking  the  yard  and  was 
in  no  danger  from  the  unarmed  pris¬ 
oners.  (All  of  the  prisoners  had  been 
stripped  and  searched  before  being 
allowed  into  the  yard.) 

Nolen  had  a  reputation  in  the  pri¬ 
son  for  refusing  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  harassment  to  which  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  subjected.  Edwards  was  also 
a  black  leader  and  Miller,  although 
non-militant,  bore  a  close  physical 
resemblance  to  Soledad’s  leading  Black 
Panther,  Earl  Satcher,  who  was  also  in 
the  yard  when  the  shooting  occurred. 

No  black  witnesses  were  allowed 
to  testify  at  the  hearings  held  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  prison  but  the  few 
whites  who  were  permitted  to  take 
the  stand  were  reportedly  reminded  by 
guards  that  a  warning  shot  had  been 
fired.  'The  black  inmates  claim  that 
there  was  no  warning  shot. 

Miller,  the  guard,  was  cleared  of  the 
murder  with  malice  charge  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  another  white  guard,  John 
V.  Mills,  was  beaten  and  thrown  over 
a  third  tier  railing  to  his  death.  Prison 
officials  took  Mills’  death  as  a  reprisal 
for  the  killing  of  Nolen,  Edwards  and 
Miller. 

Drumgo,  Clutchette  and  Jackson 
were  shortly  accused  of  having  killed 
Mills.  Jackson  and  Clutchette  say  that 
they  were  watching  television  and 
Drumgo  says  that  he  was  in  his  cell  at 
the  time  Mills  was  killed.  All  three 
have  witnesses  -  since  transferred  to 
other  prisons  -  to  back  them  up. 

Another  inmate  of  the  San  Quentin 
Adjustment  Center  is  Ruchell  McGee, 
mentioned  earlier.  McGee  and  another 
San  Quentin  prisoner,  William  Christ¬ 
mas,  were  witnesses  at  a  hearing  Aug. 
7,  1970,  for  William  McClain,  a  fellow 
inmate  on  trial  for  assault  on  a  guard. 
The  trial  in  the  court  of  Judge  Harold 
Haley  in  the  Marin  County  Courthouse 
in  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  was  interrupted 
by  George  Jackson’s  17  year  old  bro¬ 
ther,  Johnathan,  who  smuggled  guns 
into  the  courtroom  in  an  effort  to  free 
the  others.  The  group  rounded  up  the 
judge,  the  district  attorney  and  three 
women  jurors  for  hostages.  As  they 
were  attempting  to  escape  in  a  yellow 
van,  San  Quentin  guards  opened  fire. 
McClain,  Christmas,  Johnathan  Jack- 
son  and  the  judge  were  killed.  McGee 
and  the  D.A.  were  critically  wounded. 

The  abortive  escape  try  led  to  the 
arrest  of  Angela  Davis  who  is  alleged  to 
have  planned  it  and  to  have  bought  the 
guns  that  were  used.  Ruchell  McGee, 
the  only  survivor  other  than  the  D.A. 
was  charged  with  Judge  Haley’s  mur¬ 
der  and  returned  to  the  San  Quentin 
Adjustment  Center  where  he  was  when 
George  Jackson  was  killed. 

An  attorney  who  saw  McGee  short- 

Cont.  on  20 
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(We  are  reprinting  here  a  few  incomplete,  insufficient  excerpts  from  the 
book  Soledad  Brother:  The  Prison  Letters  of  George  Jackson.  We  cannot  print 
more  because  of  space  limitations;  we  intend  what  follows  merely  to  give  you 
a  hint  of  feeling  for  the  human  being  George  Jackson,  We  hope  that  you  will  get 
a  copy  of  the  book  —  published  in  paperback  by  Bantam  for  $1.50  —  and  read 
every  word.) 

First,  from  the  introduction  by  novelist  dramatist  and  experienced  prisoner 
Jean  Genet:  . .  .  these  letters  from  a  young  black  in  Soledad  Prison  . . .  perfectly 
articulate  the  road  traveled  by  their  author  —  first  the  rather  clumsy  letters  to 
his  mother  and  his  brothers,  then  letters  to  his  lawyer  which  become  something 
extraordinary,  half-poem,  half-essay,  and  then  the  last  letters  of  an  extreme 
delicacy,  to  an  unknown  recipient.  And  from  the  first  letter  to  the  last,  nothing 
has  been  willed,  written,  or  composed  for  the  sake  of  a  book,  yet  here  is  a  book, 
tough  and  sure,  both  a  weapon  of  liberation  and  a  love  poem.  In  this  case  I  see 
no  miracle  except  the  miracle  of  truth  itself,  the  naked  truth  revealed. 

Jean  Genet 

*  *  * 

Following  are  excerpts  from  an  autobiographical  letter  written  at  the  request  of 
an  editor. 

Soledad  Prison 
June  10, 1970 

Dear  Greg, 

. .  .  Blackmen  bom  in  the  U.S.  and  fortunate  enough  to  live  past  the  age  of 
eighteen  are  conditioned  to  accept  the  inevitability  of  prison.  For  most  of  us,  it 
simply  looms  as  the  next  phase  in  a  sequence  of  humiliations.  Being  bom  a  slave 
in  a  captive  society  and  never  experiencing  any  objective  basis  for  expectation 
had  the  effect  of  preparing  me  for  the  progressively  traumatic  misfortunes  that 
lead  so  many  blackmen  to  the  prison  gate.  I  was  prepared  for  prison.  It  required 
only  minor  psychic  adjustments. 

.  .  .  Tve  been  asked  to  explain  myself,  “briefly,”  before  the  world  has  done 
with  me.  It  is  difficult  because  I  don’t  recognize  uniqueness,  not  as  it’s  applied 
to  individualism,  because  it  is  too  tightly  tied  into  decadent  capitalist  culture. 
Rather  I’ve  always  strained  to  see  the  indivisible  thing  cutting  across  the  artificial 
barricades  which  have  been  erected  to  an  older  section  of  our  brains,  back  to  the 
mind  of  the  primitive  commune  that  exists  in  all  blacks.  But  then  how  can  I 
explain  the  runaway  slave  in  terms  that  do  not  imply  uniqueness? 

I  was  captured  and  brought  to  prison  when  I  was  eighteen  years  old  because 
I  couldn’t  adjust.  The  record  that  the  state  has  compiled  on  my  activities  reads 
like  the  record  of  ten  men.  It  labels  me  brigand,  thief,  burglar,  gambler,  hobo, 
drug  addict,  gunman,  escape  artist,  Communist  revolutionary,  and  murderer. 

...  I  did  several  months  in  Paso  Robles  for  allegedly  breaking  into  a  large 
department  store  (Gold’s  on  Central)  and  attempting  a  hijack.  I  was  fifteen,  and 
full  grown  (I  haven’t  grown  an  inch  since  then).  A  cop  shot  me  six  times  point- 
blank  on  that  job,  as  I  was  standing  with  my  hands  in  the  air.  After  the  second 
shot,  when  I  was  certain  that  he  was  trying  to  murder  me,  I  charged  him.  His 
gun  was  empty  and  he  had  only  hit  me  twice  by  the  time  I  had  closed  with 
him  —  “Oh,  get  this  wild  nigger  off  me.”  My  mother  fell  away  from  the  phone 
in  a  dead  faint  when  they  informed  her  that  I  had  been  shot  by  the  police  in  a 
hijack  attempt . . . 

Since  all  blacks  are  thought  of  as  rats,  the  third  degree  started  before  I  was 
taken  to  the  hospital.  Medical  treatment  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  co¬ 
operation.  At  first  they  didn’t  know  I  had  been  hit,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
blood  running  from  my  sleeve,  the  questions  began.  A  bullet  had  passed  through 
my  forearm,  another  had  sliced  my  leg,  I  sat  in  the  back  of  the  pig  car  and  bled 
for  two  hours  before  they  were  convinced  that  lockjaw  must  have  set  in  already. 
Tbey  took  me  to  that  little  clinic  at  the  Maxwell  Street  Station.  A  black  nurse 
or  doctor  attended.  She  was  young,  full  of  sympathy  and  advice.  She  suggested, 
since  I  had  strong-looking  legs,  that  instead  of  warring  with  the  enemy  culture  I 
should  get  interested  in  football  or  sports.  I  told  her  that  if  she  could  manage  to 
turn  the  pig  in  the  hall  for  a  second  I  could  escape  and  perhaps  make  a  new  start 
somewhere  with  a  football. 

All  my  life  I’ve  done  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  do  just  when  I  wanted,  no 
more,  perhaps  less  sometimes,  but  never  any  more,  which  explains  why  I  had  to 
be  jailed.  “Man  was  bom  free.  But  everywhere  he  is  in  chains.”  I  never  adjusted. 
I  haven’t  adjusted  even  yet,  with  half  my  life  already  spent  in  prison.  I  can’t 
truthfully  say  prison  is  any  less  painful  now  than  during  that  first  experience  . . , 

George 

*  *  * 

(Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  some  letters  written  earlier  this  year  to 
Angela  Davis  and  to  Joan,  a  member  of  the  Soledad  Defense  Committee.) 

Angela, 

...  1  think  of  you  all  the  time.  I’ve  been  thinking  about  women  a  lot  lately. 
Is  there  anything  sentimental  or  otherwise  wrong  with  that?  There  couldn’t  be. 
It’s  never  bothered  me  too  much  before,  the  sex  thing.  I  would  do  my  exercise 
and  the  hundreds  of  katas,  stay  busy  with  something  .  .  .  this  ten  years  really 
has  gone  pretty  quickly.  It  has  destroyed  me  as  a  person,  a  human  being  that  is, 
but  it  was  sudden,  it  was  a  sudden  death,  it  seems  like  ten  days  rather  than  ten 
years. 

Would  you  like  to  know  a  subhuman.  I  certainly  hope  you  have  time.  I’m  not 
a  very  nice  person.  I’ll  confess  out  front,  I’ve  been  forced  to  adopt  a  set  of 
responses,  reflexes,  attitudes  that  have  made  me  more  kin  to  the  cat  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  big  black  one.  For  all  of  that  I  am  not  a  selfish  person.  I  don’t 
think  so  anyway,  but  I  do  have  myself  in  mind  when  I  talk  about  us  relating. 
You  would  be  the  generous  one,  I  the  recipient  of  that  generosity  .  „ . 

George 


*  *  * 

Dear  Joan, 

On  a  shower  walk  one  day  in  ‘63??,  a  brother  called  me  to  his  cell  for  an 
opinion  on  this  work  he  was  doing  on  his  walls.  He  had  drawn  in  the  night  sky 
with  colored  pencils  and  against  it,  life  size,  lifelike  (he  was  good),  female 
comrades  -  some  with  fluffy  naturals  like  my  sister  Angie,  some  with  silky 
naturals  like  my  sister  Betsy.  He  had  worked  on  it  for  three  months.  It  was 
enormous  —  beautiful,  precise,  mellow.  When  he  finished  the  last  strokes,  the 
pigs  moved  him  to  another  cell  and  painted  over  it,  gave  him  a  bad-conduct 
report,  and  made  him  pay  for  the  new  coat  of  paint.  That  brother  didn  t  draw 
much  any  more  last  time  I  saw  him.  Some  political  cartoons,  abstracts  in  book 
margins ... 

From  Dachau  with  love  — 

George 

*  *  * 

Dear  Joan, 

.  .  .  Western  culture  developed  out  of  a  very  hostile  environment.  Rocks, 
snow,  ice,  long  periods  when  the  ground  was  too  hard  to  be  worked,  when  noth- 
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Prisoner  Slain 


on  Congress  St. 


by  Karen  Northcott 

“I  never  shouted  a  warning. 

I  never  heard  a  warning.” 

Police  shot  and  killed  a  Harris  County  Jail  escapee  after  “bystanders’  mis¬ 
takenly  shouted  to  officers  that  he  had  a  gun.” 

The  witness  to  the  shooting  who  believes  he  is  the  man  police  claim  to  have 
yelled  the  warning  denies  that  he  shouted  the  warning  or  even  heard  such  a 
warning. 

Larry  Lester  Garner,  25,  a  carpenter,  was  shot  by  sherifFs  Lt.  Vernon  Harris 
after  he  bolted  from  an  interrogation  in  the  Criminal  Courts  Building  late 
Wednesday  night. 

Garner  ran  from  a  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  County  Jail,  down  a  stair¬ 
way  and  into  a  parking  lot  in  the  300  block  of  Caroline. 

From  there  he  ran  towards  Congress.  A  Houston  Police  Department  Tactical 
Squad  car  was  in  the  block  at  the  time  and  Policeman  R.B.  Stewart  pulled  his 
pistol  to  halt  Garner. 

Stewart  was  quoted  in  the  Houston  Post  as  saying  he  “heard  the  passerby 
shout  ?he’s  got  a  gun’.” 

Stewart  went  on  to  explain  to  the  Post,  “I  think  the  passerby  was  hollering 
about  me,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  So  I  yelled,  ‘he’s  got  a  gun,  he’s  got 
a  gun’  and  then  the  county  officer  fired.” 

The  witness,  who  asked  that  he  not  be  identified,  said  that  he  and  his  date 
walked  out  of  a  bar  on  Congress  and  “saw  a  guy  running  towards  us,  about  20 
or  30  feet  from  us.  TTie  guy  fell  forward  face  down.  I  heard  two  shots.  At  no 
time  did  I  shout  and  at  no  time  did  I  hear  a  shout. 

“We  were  the  only  bystanders  around.  No  one  else  came  up.  After  the  shoot¬ 
ing  the  police  yelled  to  see  if  we  were  all  right.  We  said  yes  and  then  we  split” 

Deputy  Sheriff  J.F.  Price,  chasing  Gamer,  said  he  heard  the  policeman’s  warn¬ 
ing  and  fired  his  German  Luger  once. 

At  the  same  time  Harris  fired  his  .45  caliber  pistol  from  the  jail’s  third  floor. 

Gamer  was  wounded  in  the  side  and  died  20  minutes  later  in  Ben  Taub 
Hospital  from  the  .45  wound. 

It  is  unclear  at  this  time  what  Gamer  was  doing  out  of  his  cell.  The  Houston 
Post  reported  that  he  was  being  questioned  in  connection  with  a  car  theft  when 
he  bolted. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  reported  that  he  was  being  escorted  back  to  his  cell 
after  a  visit  with  a  sister  and  two  small  daughters  when  he  suddenly  broke  away. 

Media  coverage  so  far  has  been  contradictory.  And,  according  to  our  witness, 
none  of  if  has  been  true, _ _ 
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by  Alex  Apostolides 

Customs  guards  and  dogs  and  radar, 
napalm  bombs  and  machine  gun  duels- 
and  nice,  fat  budgets  for  the  bureau¬ 
crats  in  charge.  And  now,  south  of  | 
borderside,  the  latest:  movies  -  audio-  •" 
visual  aids  to  square  away  the  Mexican 
farmer  in  the  latest  of  a  series  of  point¬ 
less  battles  to  do  away  with  an  inno¬ 
cuous  weed,  a  wild-growing  flowering 
plant. 

There've  got  to  be  more  important 
wars  to  fight  than  this ... 

The  latest  in  a  series  of  heavy  blows 
against  our  old  friend  cannibis  sativa 
was  announced  recently  in  Mexico. 
Our  Latin  neighbor  to  the  south  has 
begun  a  nationwide  campaign  to  dis¬ 
courage  Mexican  farmers  from  growing 
marijuana  (and  poppies)  on  their  land. 
The  program  will  include  movies  and 
pamphlets,  and  will  be  carried  out 
this  year  by  the  Mexican  government. 

Statistics  released  by  the  Mexican 
Attorney  General’s  Office  state  that 
more  than  12,000  marijuana  and  pop¬ 
py  plantations  have  been  destroyed 
in  Mexico  since  1969,  and  a  “coopera¬ 
tion”  agreement  has  been  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  AG  Office  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agrarian  Affairs  and  Coloni¬ 
zation  to  make  farmers  aware  that 
growing  pot  and  poppies  is  against 
the  law. 

A  clause  in  the  new  Agrarian  Code, 
published  April  16,  1971,  states  that 
any  fanner  caught  growing  pot  or 
poppies  on  his  small  land  holding  will 
lose  all  right  to  the  ejido  land.  He  may 
also  be  liable  to  arrest  and  prosecution. 

But  it  seems  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  isn’t  behind  punitive  application 
of  the  law,  which  says  something  for 
the  Latin  temperament  as  opposed 
to  the  WASP.  Persuasion  instead  of 
busts  seems  to  be  the  first  order  of 
the  day.  They’re  going  out  into  the 
boondocks  with  audiovisual  stuff, 
movies  to  bend  the  campesinos’  heads 
into  line  with  the  new  (US-dictated) 
government  policy. 

The  AG  Office  has  produced  a  mov¬ 
ie  called  Flores  de  Mai  (Flowers  of 
Evil),  and  it’ll  be  shown  to  as  many 
campesinos  as  possible  to  “encourage 
them  to  use  their  land  for  legal  pur¬ 
poses  and  crops,”  according  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  spokesman. 

In  addition  to  the  film,  AG  repres¬ 
entatives  will  be  sent  from  Mexico  City 
to  talk  with  campesinos  in  rural  areas. 

Scope  of  the  prdblem?  Govern¬ 
ment  figures  show  that  from  October, 
1969,  to  May,  1971,  nearly  40  million 
square  meters  of  land,  mainly  in  north¬ 
western  and  southern  Mexico,  had 
been  destined  by  ejido  or  communal- 
land  campesinos  for  growing  pot  and 
poppies.  Most  of  the  harvest,  of 
course,  is  shipped  to  the  States,  main¬ 


Marijuana: 
No  More  War ! 


ly  from  clandestine  airstrips  and  by 
boat. 

The  New  Program  announcement 
follows  suspiciously  close  on  the  spate 
of  almost  commuter-frequency  trips 
indulged  in  lately  by  people  from 
Washington,  DC,  who  have  been  hudd¬ 
ling  endlessly  head-down  with  their 
Mexican  counterparts  in  Mexico  City. 


Whether  the  Flowers  of  Evil  film 
is  a  result  of  these  talks  is  moot  -  and 
how  much  hand  the  Washington  peo¬ 
ple  have  had  in  the  end  result  is  also 
open  to  question. 

The  antipot  campaign,  in  spite  of 
wholesale  shooting,  burning  and  crop 
destruction  (they  were  using  US-made 
napalm  -  and  US  planes  -  as  far  back 
as  1968)  hasn’t  made  much  headway. 


This,  in  the  view  of  many  observers, 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
isn’t  a  real  enemy  to  fight,  that  all  the 
fuss  and  fury  over  pot  is  a  smoke¬ 
screen  designed  to  draw  attention  aw¬ 
ay  from  the  real  villain,  the  heavy 
drugs  which  seem  to  be  pouring  into 
the  States  with  impunity,  in  spite  of 
glowing  news  announcements  to  the 
contrary. 

The  hamhanded  clownishness  over 
pot  came  to  a  head  during  Operation 
Intercept,  the  fiasco  begun  in  1969  by 
the  United  States.  Supposedly  a  joint 
fight  -  no  pun  intended  -  Intercept 
was  one  of  the  worst-conceived  bun- 
gles  in  a  series  of  same  by  The  People 
Who  Brought  You  Vietnam.  So  much 
bad  feeling  was  caused,  both  sides  of 
the  border,  that  Intercept  was  public- 
relations-ized  and  cleaned  up,  suppose¬ 
dly,  by  changing  the  name  of  the  big 
crusade  to  Operation  Cooperation. 
But  a  pig  is  a  pig,  and  calling  it  a  chee¬ 
tah  doesn’t  change  the  beast  one  spot. 

Prodded  by  the  United  States,  the 
Mexican  government  supposedly  plac¬ 
ed  posters  and  other  material  in  rural 
towns,  back  in  ’69,  urging  campesinos 
to  stop  growing' the  deadly  pot  and 
poppy  crop.  The  posters  got  about  as 
much  attention  paid  to  them  as  any 
other  government  handout,  north  or 
south. 

Main  emphasis  in  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  placed  in  the  northwes-, 
tern  rural  areas,  where  most  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  action  has  been  going  on. 
Reason?  Simple:  the  market  is  close 
by  -  small  planes  can  slip  in  and  out 
across  the  border  almost  undetected, 
in  spite  of  the  low-level  radar  and 
Christ  knows  what  other  technological 
fanfaron  the  US  claims  it  has  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problem. 

(Know  how  they  train  those  pot¬ 
detecting  dogs?  They  turn  them  on! 
That  canine  customs-man  isn’t  snif¬ 
fing  for  pot  in  a  vindictive  sense  - 
old  Fido’s  just  eager  for  another  trip, 
is  all.  His  handler  is  the  mean  sonofa- 
bitch  who  wants  to  do  you  in  -  all  the 
poor  dog  wants  is  another  little  toke...) 

ffices  for  the  present  Big  Cam¬ 
paign  will  be  located  in  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa  in  the  northwest  and  Chiapas 
in  the  south,  three  areas  where  the 
most  incidents  of  growing  pot  and 
poppies  have  been  reported. 

What  does  the  official  bust  record 
look  like  to  date?  Since  ’69,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  government  has  seized  four  air¬ 
planes,  three  boats  and  25  vehicles 
owned  by  traffickers  carrying  narco¬ 
tics  into  the  States.  In  the  last  two 
years,  4570  persons,  846  of  them 
foreigners,  have  been  arrested  and  pro¬ 
secuted  for  drug  trafficking,  according 
to  the  AG  Office.  No  distinction  has 
been  recorded  between  pot  and  hard 
drugs  in  these  figures. 
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“IF  WE’RE  FREE  HERE, 
WE’RE  FREE  FOREVER” 


The  Latest 
on  Leary 


By  Sal  Ferrera 

LAUSANNE,  Switz.  (AFS)  -  For  the 
newspapers,  the  story  broke  on  Aug.  6. 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  jailed  in  Lausanne 
since  June  30,  had  been  allowed  out  of 
confinement  to  continue  his  legal 
battle  against  extradition  to  the  United 
States.  There,  waiting  to  greet  him  are 
two  consecutive  10-year  prison  terms 
for  possession  of  two  roaches  and 
11  grams  of  grass,  plus  a  trial  for 
maintaining  a  “disorderly  house.”  For 
me,  however,  the  story  began  sooner, 
eight  days  earlier  to  be  exact. 

“Timothy  Leary?”  the  police  clerk 
asked.  He  made  a  quick  phone  call 
and  answered,  “To  see  him  you  must 
get  permission  from  the  federal  police 
in  Bern.” 

I’d  just  arrived  in  Lausanne,  not 
actually  expecting  to  succeed  in  seeing 
Tim,  but  wanting  to  try.  This  first 
effort  was  a  big  disappointment,  for  it 
meant  a  2'k  hour  journey  to  the  Swiss 
capital.  But  I  left  immediately. 

The  civilian  cop  in  charge  of  Tim’s 
case  looks  like  the  guy  who  invented 
the  snow  skis.  You  know,  wavy  hair, 
turtle-neck  sweater,  ruddy  complexion 
—  he  looks  completely  misplaced  in  his 
pallid  office. 

“We  are  obligated  by  treaty  to  hold 
Dr.  Leary  for  60  days,”  began  Herr 
Schmeid.  A  preliminary  request  by 
the  U.S.  Embassy  brought  about  Tim’s 
arrest  on  June  30.  And  although  he 
was  allowed  to  go  free  after  36  days 
because  of  declining  health,  the  ex¬ 
tradition  proceedings  continue. 

“There’s  a  chance  we  won’t  ex¬ 
tradite  him,”  Herr  Schmeid  said,  as  he 
shuffled  through  his  papers.  “But,” 
he  continued,  “there’s  the  other  possib¬ 
ility.  It  depends  on  the  forthcoming 
official  extradition  request.”  He  was 
referring  to  the  follow-up  documents 
which  the  U.S.  government  must  sub- 
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mit  before  Aug.  30.  Herr  Schmeid 
reminded  me,  in  an  effort  to  illustrate 
the  official  neutrality  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  that  Tim  and  Rosemary  Leary 
had  been  in  Switzerland  for  two 
months  prior  to  Tim’s  arrest,  and  had 
planned  to  request  temporary  Swiss 
residence. 

Pointing  to  a  thick  file  on  his  desk, 
Herr  Schmeid  told  me  he  was  aware 
many  people  believe  Tim  Leary  is  a 
political  prisoner  in  the  United  States, 
but  added,  “To  date,  all  we  have  are 
narcotic  facts,  not  political  facts.” 

I  left  Herr  Schmeid’s  office  plan¬ 
ning  to  send  my  request  to  Tim  in  a 
letter.  “But,  you  may  as  well  give  it  to 
me,”  the  cop  suggested,  “I’ll  read  it 
anyway.” 

Instead  of  writing,  I  contacted 
Tim’s  Swiss  lawyer.  And  my  luck  was 
good:  he  agreed  to  pass  my  request  on 
to  Tim,  and  instructed  me  to  phone 
his  office  in  three  days. 

I  must  have  gotten  up  on  the  right 
side  of  the  mountain  three  days  later, 
because  my  call  to  the  lawyer’s  office 
resulted  in  an  invitation.  “Can  we 
meet  tomorrow  morning?”  asked  the 
voice  at  the  other  end.  It  was  Rose¬ 
mary  Leary. 

For  my  opener,  I  asked  Rosemary 
why  she  did  Tim’s  prison  laundry. 
“Because  I  like  to  sniff  his  dirty 
shirts,”  she  answered  in  a  laugh.  The 
question  and  answer  set  the  pace  for 
the  next  three  days,  which  I  spent 
with  Rosemary  and  friends  Brian,  Liz 


and  little  Davie  in  the  mountains  near 
Lausanne.  We  laughed,  hunted  wood 
for  the  fireplace,,  rearranged  furniture 
about  six  times,  ate  lots  of  rice,  listen¬ 
ed  to  rock  ‘n  roll  and  studied  Mr. 
Natural  Comix. 

“It’s  ironical,”  said  Rosemary, 
“that  the  Learys  still  find  themselves 
dealing  with  the  law  after  they’ve  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  outlaws  for  so  very 
long.”  Meeting  with  lawyers,  making 
phone  calls,  visiting  Tim  in  jail,  an¬ 
swering  mail,  assisting  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  Tim’s  prison  notes  —  Rose¬ 
mary  had  also  been  placed  in  “con¬ 
finement.”  But  discouraging  news, 
which  came  a  couple  of  times,  never 
seemed  to  bother  Rosemary  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes. 

“Sal,  how  about  you  getting  the 
groceries  after  you  drop  me  off?” 
Rosemary  asked.  We  were  late  as  we 
raced  towards  Lausanne  and  Rose¬ 
mary’s  Friday  afternoon  visit  to  Tim. 
The  plan  was  for  Rosemary  to  go 
directly  to  the  prison,  while  I  picked 
up  the  groceries  she  regularly  brought 
Tim.  I  would  take  the  food  to  the 
prison  gate,  and  meet  Rosemary  in 
town  after  her  visit.  But,  as  events  un¬ 
folded,  Tim  never  got  those  groceries. 

“You  wanna  meet  my  husband?” 
Rosemary  asked  me.  Her  face  was  all 
happiness.  But !  was  stunned.  Nobody, 
including  Tim  and  Rosemary,  expect¬ 
ed  a  release  for  another  three  weeks  at 
best.  But,  while  talking  to  Rosemary 
in  the  visitor’s  room  that  afternoon,  a 
prison  guard  walked  up  to  tell  Tim  he 
was  fregjo  leave. 


“Doing  time  is  never  fun,”  Tim 
began,  while  sitting  with  a  group  of 
friends  shortly  after  his  release.  “And 
it’s  especially  hard  for  Rosemary  and 
I  because  we’re  so  close,  almost  tele¬ 
pathic.” 

Despite  his  release  from  jail,  Tim¬ 
othy  Leary’s  legal  troubles  are  not 
over.  He  must  still  face  an  extradition 
hearing  in  mid-September,  when  Swiss 
police  decide  whether  or  not  they  will 
allow  Tim  to  be  removed  to  the 
United  States. 

For  Timothy  Leary,  the  decisive 
factor  is  convincing  the  Swiss  police 
that  his  arrests  in  the  United  States 
were  political  in  nature.  People  who 
have  been  politically  or  spiritually  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Tim’s  actions  and  writings 
can  help  by  writing  to:  Ludwig  van 
Moos,  Federal  Councillor,  Dept,  of 
Justice  and  Police,  Bern,  Switzerland. 

As  expected,  Tim’s  release  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  brought  reporters  rush¬ 
ing  about  to  get  their  stories.  Friday 
night  and  Saturday  afternoon  Tim  was 
barraged  with  what  became  a  predict¬ 
able  list  of  questions,  many  of  which 
he  has  chosen  not  to  answer  now.  By 
late  Saturday  afternoon,  Tim  and 
Rosemary  had  already  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  alone  for  a  few  days.  They 
had  many  things  to  talk  over  and 
much  to  think  about. 

I  left  Lausanne  that  evening  with  a 
remark  by  Rosemarv  flashing  through 
my  mind.  It  was  one  so  typical  of  her 
endless  optimism.  “If  we’re  free  here, 
we’re  free  forever.” 
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Stoney 

Burns 

Sentenced 

DALLAS  —  Stoney  Bums,  former 
editor  of  the  now  defunct  Dallas  Notes, 
was  recently  sentenced  in  Dallas  to 
three  years  in  prison  by  Dist.  Judge 
R.T.  Scales.  Bums  was  convicted  of 
interfering  with  a  police  officer  during 
a  civil  disturbance  last  ApriL  His 
prosecution  stems  from  his  alleged 
activities  during  the  “Lee  Park  Mass¬ 
acre”  on  April  12, 1970. 

According  to  Iconoclast,  a  new 
Dallas  underground  paper  which  has 
absorbed  both  Dallas  Notes  and  Dallas 
News,  “During  stormy  trial  proceed¬ 
ings  in  which  (Judge)  Scales  ordered 
prosecutor  John  Stauffer  to  jail  for 
two  days  for  contempt  of  court,  the 
prosecution  alleged  that  Bums  was 
leading  a  group  of  300  persons  to¬ 
wards  a  police  officer,  urging  the 
group  to  kill  the  officer.” 

Bums  (whose  real  name  is  Brent 
Stein)  is  appealing  the  case  on  con¬ 
stitutional  and  procedural  grounds. 
Free  on  $2,500  bond,  Stoney  is  now 
serving  as  sports  editor  of  Iconoclast. 


Judge 
Approves 
Gay  Adoption 
In  Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS  -  The  president 
of  the  Universi  ty  of  Minnesota  Stu¬ 
dent  Association,  who  is  openly  gay, 
has  been  adopted  by  his  roommate, 
who  is  also  gay. 

The  adoption  of  Jack  Baker,  28, 
by  James  McConnell,  28,  was  approved 
by  Judge  Linsay  G.  Arthur  of  the  ju¬ 
venile  division  of  Hennepin  County 


District  Court  in  Minneapolis  Aug.  8, 
according  to  UPI. 

The  two  men  previously  sought 
a  marriage  license  but  were  turned 
down.  The  purpose  of  seeking  adop¬ 
tion  was  to  establish  a  legal  connection 
between  the  two. 

Arthnr  said  that  while  adoption  is 
usually  seen  as  a  situation  in  which  “a 
man  and  woman  can  share  their  mar¬ 
riage,  their  love  and  their  protection 
with  a  child,”  adoption  is  open  to 
any  two  people,  not  just  children. 
The  law  only  requires  that  the  adop¬ 
ting  party  has  lived  in  the  state,  and 
that  the  adoption  is  considered  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  adopted. 


Disloyalty 
Defined  in 
Priest  Case 


The  court  of  Military  Appeals  has 
reinstated  a  conviction  of  promoting 
disloyalty  in  the  armed  forces  against 
antiwar  Seaman  Roger  L.  Priest  of 
Houston. 

The  Navy  Court  of  Military  Review 
had  reversed  the  conviction  on  the 
grounds  that  the  military  judge  erred 
in  defining  “disloyalty”  to  the  court- 
martial  panel. 

Last  week  the  highest  military 
.  court,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
sent  the  case  back  to  the  Navy  court 
for  reviewing  on  other  questions  after 
the  judge  correctly  defined  the  charge 
of  “promoting  disloyalty.” 

The  Navy  Court  and  the  appeals 
court  differed  on  whether  the  judge  in 
his  instructions  implied  that  disloyalty 
could  be  to  a  person  or  an  institution 
rather  than  to  the  United  States  itself. 

Priest  was  sentenced  to  a  bad  con¬ 
duct  discharge  and  reduction  to  the 
lowest  rank,  but  the  sentence  is  pend¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  the  appeals  process. 

The  charges  against  Priest  arose 
from  his  publication  of  an  antiwar, 
antimilitary  newspaper  while  assigned 
to  the  Pentagon  and  Washington  Navy 
yard. 


Whites,  and 
Blacks 
Unite  in 
Bus  Strike 

PITTSBURGH  -  More'  than  300  bus 
drivers  went  on  strike  _here  after  one 
driver  refused  to  remove  a  “Free  An¬ 
gela  Davis”  button,  according  to  the 
Guardian.  On  Aug.  5,  Don  Irvin,  a 
black  bus  driver  at  the  Homewood  Gar¬ 
age,  was  told  to  remove  the  button  ex¬ 
pressing  solidarity  with  the  27  year  old 
black  Communisit  now  in  jail  in  Calif¬ 
ornia.  Irvin  refused,  and  was  suspend¬ 
ed.  Four  other  drivers  were  later  sus¬ 
pended  for  wearing  similar  buttons. 

By  Aug.  9  the  entire  force  had  gone 
on  strike,  a  total  of  266  drivers  -  49 
black  and  217  white.  The  right  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  without  losing  pay  be¬ 
came  an  additional  issue.  The  drivers 
union  was  still  waiting  for  arbitration 
to  settle  the  strike  at  this  writing. 

Arthur  Knish,  one  of  the  strike  lea¬ 
ders,  said  that  the  real  issue  is  discrim¬ 
ination  in  hiring  and  upgrading  black 
drivers.  Only  one  out  of  every  10  new 


driven  is  black,  he  said.  The  Transit 
Authority  supplied  figures  showing 
that  of  1775  operators,  103  are  black; 
and  that  there  are  only  two  black  dis¬ 
patchers,  three  route  foremen  and 
three  garage  foremen.  : 

According  to  the  Guardian,  “One. 
of  the  things  about  the  strike  that  has1 
given  the  black  community  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  is  the  complete  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  white  strikers  with  the 
black.” 

On  the  eighth  day  of  the  strike  the 
Port  Authority  requested  and  got  a 
temporary  injunction  against  the  strike. 
It  was  ignored  by  the  workers.  The 
Authority  is  being  careful  not  to  come 
down  too  heavy  on  the  strikers,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Julia  Bortz  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Young  Workers  Liberation  League. 
They’re  handling  the  whole  thing 
with  kid  gloves,”  she  said,  because 
they  don’t  want  to  give  any  free  publi¬ 
city  to  Angela  Davis  and  because  they 
fear  a  mass  mobilization  of  the  black 
community. 

San  Antonio: 
Fall  Peace 
Offensive 


ition  for  Peace  and  Justice  and  the 
»  National  Peace  Action  Coalition  will 
be  held  the  weekend  of  Sept.  10-12  at 
the  John  Knox  Ranch  in  Wimberly, 
Tex.  Other  subjects  scheduled  for 
discussion  include  War  Tax.  Resistance 
and  the  question  of  how  to  approach 
Grand  Juries. 

The  conference  will  begin  at  6  p.m. 
Friday,  Sept.  10  with  dinner,  and 
continue  through  Sunday  afternoon. 

A  registration  fee  of  $12  is  being 
asked  to  defray  expenses  of  food, 
ranch  fee,  and  travel  for  resource  peo¬ 
ple.  Those  who  cannot  afford  the  fee 
should  feel  free  to  attend;  donations 
in  excess  of  the  fee  by  the  more 
affluent  will  be  appreciated.  Checks 
may  be  made  out  to  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Sleeping 
bags  or  bedding  should  be  brought. 
Child  care  will  be  arranged  so  that 
parents  can  take  full  part. 

Groups  participating  include  Viet¬ 
nam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  Gay 
Liberation,  Direct  Action  and  the 
’  Dallas  Peace  Action  Center,  and  the 
>  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

For  more  information  write  Tom 
Flower,  c/o  A.F.S.C.,  P.O.  Box  1398, 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78295, 


SAN  ANTONIO  (LNS)  -  A  region¬ 
al  conference  on  the  Fall  Peace  Offen¬ 
sive  presented  by  the  People’s  Coal- 
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Republic  of  New  Africa 
Raided  by  Jackson  Police 


JACKSON,  Miss.  (LNS)  —  The  early  morning  stillness  on  Lewis  Street,  in  Z  . 
Jackson’s  black  community,  was  shattered  Aug.  18  by  the  rumble  of  a  police  jj 
tank.  Police  officers  and  FBI  agents  moved  into  position  behind  the  creaking  ! 
machine.  A  police  captain  yelled  into  a  bull  hom,  demanding  that  the  occupants  5 
of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa  house  surrender  fugitives  who  were  suspected  of  Z 
being  inside. 

■I 

The  police  opened  fire  with  tear  gas  “after  a  reasonable  period  of  no  reply,”  jj 
according  to  Elmer  Lindberg,  agent-in-charge  of  the  Jackson  FBI.  Eyewitnesses  Z 
say,  however,  that  no  more  than  30  seconds  elapsed  between  the  spoken  com-  S 
mand  and  the  tear  gas  barrage.  In  the  ensuing  gun  battle  one  police  lieutenant  “ 
was  killed,  another  policeman  critically  wounded  and  an  FBI  agent  was  shot  in  I 
the  leg.  None  of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa  members  were  hurt,  but  all  seven  g 
who  were  in  the  house  and  four  others  who  were  in  another  house  several  blocks  Z 
away,  have  been  charged  with  murder. 

■ 

The  Republic  of  New  Africa  is  a  black  separatist  organization  seeking  to  carve  g 
a  new  Black  Nation  out  of  the  five  southern  states  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Miss-  Z 
issippi.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Their  primary  demand  has  always  been  for  S 
land;  last  March  they  dedicated  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa,  El  g 
Malik,  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Hinds  County,  Miss.  (They  were  since  evicted  from  Z 
the  land  and  are  trying  to  get  it  back.) 

■ 

The  police  officers  and  FBI  agents  who  staged  the  raid  came  armed  to  the  g 
teeth.  In  addition  to  the  armored  tank,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  parked  Z 
conspicuously  in  front  of  the  courthouse  as  a  symbol  of  Jackson’s  stand  against  j 
the  civil  rights  movement,  the  police  had  shotguns,  rifles,  tear  gas,  bullet-proof  g 
vests  and  service  revolvers.  There  are  20  black  policemen  on  Jackson’s  force  of  Z 
200,  but  no  black  police  officers  participated  in  the  raid. 

m 

Police  fired  into  the  house  for  over  30  minutes  before  the  RNA  members  sur-  g 
rendered.  When  they  finally  came  out,  eyewitnesses  say  they  were  beaten  and  S 

kicked  by  the  police.  - 

■ 

■ 

After  the  raid  on  the  Lewis  St.  headquarters,  police  moved  on*to  another  Z 
RNA  house  a  few  blocks  away  and  arrested  Imari  Abubakari  Obadele,  president  jj 
of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa,  along  with  three  other  RNA  members:.  All  four  g 
were  charged  with  possession  of  illegal  firearms.  When  police  lieutenant  Louis  Z 
Skinner  died  from  wounds  received  in  the  shootout  at  Lewis  St.,  however,  mur-  g 
der  charges  were  lodged  against  the  four  people  arrested  at  Lynch  Street,  even  g 
though  they  were  asleep  in  their  house  at  the  time  of  the  confrontation.  The  mur-  5 
der  charges  were  filed  under  a  Mississippi  law  providing  that  those  who  “aid,  abet,  - 
assist  or  encourage  a  felony”  are  as  “guilty  as  the  principle.” 

■ 

The  police  raid  on  RNA  headquarters  was  the  culmination  of  months  of  con-  5 
flict  between  the  Republic  of  New  Africa,  the  Jackson  police  department  and 
federal  agents. 

m 

The  11  Republic  of  New  Africa  citizens  who  were  arrested  are  being  held 
without  bail.  A  defense  fund  has  been  set  up  for  their  legal  defense. 

■ 

■ 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to:  5 

■ 

m 

New  Africa  Prisoner  Fund 
c/o  Attorney  William  Miller 
1040  Dalton  Street 
Jackson,  Mississippi 
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It ’s  a  whole  new  kind  .... 

Mayday  in  Atlanta 


Nine  or  10  people  from  Houston  went  to  the  national  “gathering  of  all  tribes” 
Mayday  Conference  in  Atlanta  two  weeks  ago.  Some  of  us  had  gone  to  the  May- 
day  civil  disobedience  actions  in  Washington  last  spring;  others  were  curious  a- 
bout  what  had  been  done  then  and  came  wondering  what  might  happen  next  — 
specifically  this  fall. 

The  seven  day  (Aug.  10-17)  conference  was,  as  one  of  the  400  to  450  people 
present  commented,  as  grueling,  alienating  and  rewarding  as  the  May  actions  in 
the  capitol.  People  from  all  over  the  country  came  together,  fell  out,  hassled  and 
shouted,  danced  and  loved  and  generally  had  a  national  conference. 

No  definite  plans  were  made;  no  concrete  resolutions  passed.  This  was  either 
a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  depending  on  who  you  talked  to.  The  only  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  collective  action  was  the  constitution  of  an  interim  committee  of  seven 
straight-identified  men,  eight  women  and  an  undetermined  number  of  gay  men 
to  study  a  proposal  to  have  civil  disobedience  at  targets  like  Wall  Street  and  Mad- 
ison  Avenue  in  New  York  City  in  early  November. 

And  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  that  was  decided  by  a  collection  of  some 
40  diehards  who  kept  on  meeting  right  until  the  time  we  were  all  going  to  be 
kicked  out  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Church  where  most  of  the  conference 
was  held.  The  future  of  that  plan  is  doubtful  to  say  the  least. 

Personally,  I  don’t  think  it  was  any  great  setback  that  nothing  definite  was 
planned.  After  all,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  the  People’s  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice  and  the  National  Peace  Action  Coalition  are  all  planning 
inti-war  demonstrations  around  the  country  this  fall.  (A  major  NPAC  march  is 
supposed  to  come  off  in  Houston  Nov.  6.)  People  all  over  the  country  will  be  pro¬ 
testing  and  holding  moratoriums  just  as  the  present  crisis  in  South  Vietnam  a- 
round  Thieu’s  one-man  “race”  for  the  presidency  of  the  Saigon  government 
comes  to  a  head.  There  is  already  a  whole  calender  of  protest  dates  for  October 
and  November. 

What  distinguished  the  Maydays,  in  rhetoric  and  in  theory,  from  other  anti¬ 
war  groups  was  a  recognition  of  a  need  to  do  more  than  simply  protest  the  war 
—  to  be  more  than  a  single-issue  organization.  The  Mayday  demonstrations  also 
were  called  to  demand  a  guaranteed  annual  income  of  $5,500  for  a  family  of  four 
and  for  freedom  for  all  political  prisoners  in  the  United  States.  But  as  the  target 
date  of  May  1  approached,  these  demands  were  largely  put  aside  for  a  frenzied 
concentration  on  the  single  issue  of  the  war.  Also  forgotten  in  that  frenzy  were 
any  attempts  to  deal  with  sexism  and  male  supremacy  within  the  movement  it¬ 
self. 

This  failure  came  home  to  roost  at  the  rock  concert  in  West  Potomac  Park,  a 
concert  called  to  dragoon  as  many  freaks  as  possible  into  the  street  actions.  A 
group  of  women  seized  the  stage  during  the  concert,  denouncing  “cock  rock,” 
the  rapes  of  several  women  in  the  “peace  city  camp”  and  the  many  and  varied 
sexist  trips  that  were  coming  down  at  the  concert. 

People,  particularly  women  and  gay  people,  who  were  into  developing  new 
and  loving  ways  of  conducting  revolutionary  struggle,  were  offended  by  the 
straight,  honcho,  crisis-orientation  of  the  Maydays  demonstration  and  of  major 
Maydays  organizers,  like  Rennie  Davis;  organizers  who  espouse  lines  like  (“We 
can’t  afford  to  talk  about  sexism  —  the  Vietnamese  are  dying.”)  Many  people 
felt  they  had  been  manipulated  into  Washington  by  Maydays  scare  tactics  and  ex- 
aggerated  expectations.  (“We  are  here  to  force  a  governmental  crisis.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  won’t  stop  the  war,  we’ll  stop  the  government.”)  Despite  all  the  good  things 


that  the  Maydays  demonstrations  did  in  the  streets,  jails  and  concentration  camps 
of  Washington,  people  came  off  the  actions  feeling  let  down  by,  and  later,  anger¬ 
ed  at  movement  leaders. 

So,  when  the  Atlanta  conference  began,  many  Women  and  gay  men  were  de¬ 
termined  that  the  issue  of  sexism  would  not  be  shunted  aside  for  “more  import¬ 
ant”  discussions  about  such  topics  as  “targets”  and  dates.  Straight  movement 
honcho-type  men  (one  guy  from  New  York  wore  a  Che  beret  for  five  days  in  a 
row  without  taking  it  off  once)  were  confronted  with  the  fact  that  if  they  didn’t 
come  off  of  elitist,  manipulative  and  competitive  trips,  they  wouldn’t  have  any 
movement  behind  them,  as  they  have  in  the  past.  A  few  straight  men  saw  the 
need  to  change  themselves;  most  completely  avoided  the  question.  Davis,  John 
Froines  and  other  honchos  avoided  the  conference  completely. 

Third  World  people  at  the  Atlanta  conference  twice  felt  the  need  to  walk  out 
of  meetings  because  Mayday  people  were  unwilling  to  deal  with  racism  within 
their  movement.  In  retrospect,  many  people  criticized  themselves  for  failure  to 
take  care  of  the  black  churches  in  town  where  people  slept  and  occasionally  met. 
(The  same  problems  came  up  in  Washington  when  the  black  churches  there  open¬ 
ed  their  doors  to  us  after  the  Washington  police  kicked  us  out  of  West  Potomac 
Park.) 

The  white  “New  Left”  movement  of  the  1960’s  is  dead  and  gone.  Although 
government  repression  had  something  to  do  with  its  demise,  the  main  cause  of 
its  death  was  its  failure  to  confront  honestly  these  same  problems  of  sexism, 
racism  and  ego-tripping  in  general.  After  the  Cambodia- Kent  State  national  up¬ 
rising  we  learned  that  we  were  “finally  on  our  own,”  that  we  Would  have  to 
build  our  own  new  society  within  the  old  one.  Confronted  with  this  challenge, 
the  student-based,  male-dominated  leadership  of  the  white  movement  faded.  The 
changes  building  a  true  revolutionary  movement  in  this  country  required  were 
too  great  for  them  to  handle. 

Maydays  was  an  attempt  to  prolong  and  perhaps  revive  that  movement.  Like 
the  1960’s  movement,  it  could  work  for  a  while,  work  for  building  a  big  demon¬ 
stration,  but  when  it  came  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  satisfying  the  day  to  day  needs 
of  its  own  members,  (let  alone  the  people)  it  failed. 

But  to  lose  a  movement  that  cannot  change  itself,  or  “leaders”  who  cannot 
change  themselves,  is  no  great  loss.  To  lose  a  movement  that  cannot  meet  the 
needs  of  women,  gay  men  or  Third  World  people  is  no  great  loss.  A  new  move¬ 
ment,  coming  from  those  people,  is  in  the  making  for  the  1970’s.  The  old  move¬ 
ment  started  out  “dealing  with”  the  big  problems,  and  broke  up,  essentially,  be¬ 
cause  the  men  wouldn’t  do  the  dishes.  The  new  one  is  based  on  resolving  those 
most  basic  political  problems  between  people  and  then  working  its  way  up.  It 
works  from  that  most  basic  and  radical  concept  that  people  must  learn  to  love, 
respect  and  trust  one  another  before  they  can  sucessfully  confront  the  American 
war  machine.  What  we  have  learned  is  that  any  group  or  movement  not  based  on 
those  principles  is  doomed  to  failure. 

And,  to  sloganeer  a  little  bit,  we  are  also  beginning  to  discover  that  beautiful 
secret  that  America  has  kept  from  us;  that  an  army  of  lovers  cannot  lose. 

I'm  so  full  of  love 

And  it’s  a  whole  new  kind 

It’s  a  love  for  my  sisters  (brothers) 

And  it’s  blowin’  my  mind. 

(from  the  song  “revolutionary  love”  done  by  the  sisters  at  the  Atlanta  con¬ 
ference.) 
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The  Whole  You 


Food  for  Thought 


by  Saundra  Wrye 

If  you’re  beaded  for  school  this 
fall,  consider  the  following  question. 
(I  posed  the  very  same  ones  to  myself 
the  last  time  I  entered  a  university.) 

Why  am  I  entering  this  institution? 
What  do  I  really  need  to  know,  and 
can  the  teachers  available  offer  it  to 
me? 

Why  does  it  cost  so  much  money  to 


attend  most  universities?  Can  I  assume 
that  because  not  everyone  can  afford 
higher  learning  institutions  that  they 
are  not  just?  What  does  money  have 
to  do  with  wisdom? 

Are  these  teachers  people  of  hon¬ 
esty?  He  who  devotes  his  whole  life  to 
reveal  truth  —  that  which  does  not 
change  —  and  who  is  eager  to  follow 
justice  is  honest.  He  who  lives  a  life  in 


search  of  eternal  truth,  overcoming  all 
superstition  and  hypothetical  think¬ 
ing,  is  honest.  Such  an  honest  man  is 
healthy.  Are  these  teachers  healthy? 

The  world  is  full  of  teachers  of 
every  kind.  The  world  is  one  enormous 
university  and  daily  living  is  the  class¬ 
room!  Am  I  not  free  to  choose  any 
way  to  live  and  to  learn  what  I  feel  I 
need?  Must  I  accept  only  the  obvious 
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teachers?  Is  not  the  universe  a  great 
teacher,  and  free?  What  can  I  learn  by 
observing  myself  and  those  around  me, 
assuming  that  man  is  a  microcosm  of 
the  universe? 

If  a  man  is  chaotic,  he  sees  every¬ 
thing  around  him  in  the  same  way.  If  a 
man  is  ordered,  he  can  easily  see  the 
order  of  man  and  of  the  universe.  Is 
my  life  ordered?  If  it  isn’t,  what  is 
causing  the  disorder?  Could  it  be  that  I 
am  unhealthy?  Will  the  teachers  that  I 
select  instruct  me  in  matters  of  health 
and  happiness? 

Man’s  health  and  happiness  are  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  order  of  man  which  is 
the  mirror  of  the  Order  of  the  Un¬ 
iverse.  (The  Order  of  the  Universe  ex¬ 
presses  itself  as  health  and  sickness  in 
man.)  Physical  orderliness  of  man  is 
health.  Mental  orderliness  in  man  is 
happiness.  If  I  am  not  seeking  health 
and  happiness,  what  is  that  I  think  is 
more  important? 


A  good  memory  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  of  our  life,  as  it  is  the 
basic  foundation  of  our  Judgment. 
How  good  is  my  memory?  Do  I  con¬ 
sistently  make  good  grades?  A  person 
with  a  good  memory  has  no  trouble  in 
school.  If  your  memory  is  not  good, 
ask  yourself:  What  has  made  me  dull; 
what  causes  me  to  forget? 

Am  I  motivated  into  going  to 
school  out  of  fear?  If  you  cannot  get 
to  sleep  within  three  or  four  minutes 
after  putting  your  head  down  to  rest, 
under  any  circumstances,  at  any  time, 
your  mind  is  not  free  from  some  fear. 
Can  I  awaken  at  a  time  predetermined 
by  myself  before  going  to  sleep?  (If 
not,  your  sleep  has  been  imperfect.) 
Do  I  have  a  good  sense  of  humor?  Am 
I  always  free  from  fatigue?  Do  I  have 
a  good  appetite  both  for  sex  and  for 
simple  food?  These  are  the  basic  con¬ 
ditions  for  good  health.  If  you  seem  to 
be  out  of  order,  ask  yourself  this: 
Could  it  be  the  food  lam  eating ? 

Students  need  to  remember  that 
thinkers  and  scholars,  in  order  to  have 
the  clearest  mind,  never  eat  meat  at  all. 
Sugar  will  also  dull  the  thinking  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  certainly  decrease  sexual 
appetite.  In  order  to  be  an  excellent 
student  of  anything,  one  must  eat 
whole,  natural  foods  that  will  provide 
the  most  energy  and  clearest  thinking. 
The  following  suggestions  are  especial¬ 
ly  for  students. 

If  you  are  forced  into  a  dormitory 
situation  and  cannot  cook  for  your¬ 
self,  find  a  friend  who  has  a  kitchen 
and  regularly  cook  life-giving  food  for 
yourself.  You  are  creating  your  body 
and  brain  cells  every  time  you  put  a 
morsel  into  your  mouth.  Ask  yourself 
if  that  candy  bar  or  soft  drink  is  really 
whole,  natural  food  and  will  it  enable 
you  to  perform  clearly  in  your  think¬ 
ing  activities?  If  you  instinctively 
know  that  all  manufactured  foods 
should  be  outlawed,  then  you  are  al¬ 
ready  quite  smart.  I  promise  you  that 
the  more  often  you  cook  your  own 
meals  and  prepare  your  own  snacks, 
the  better  your  judgement  will  be¬ 
come! 


*  *  * 

One  of  the  best  and  easiest  snacks 
is  so  delicious  and  energy-giving  you’ll 
find  yourself  chewing  it  all  the  time! 

POPPED  RICE 

3  cups  whole  brown  rice 
2  Tablespoons  seasalt 
water  to  cover 

Wash  rice  and  soak  it  in  water  to 
cover  for  48  hours.  Then  rinse,  add 
new  water  and  the  salt  and  soak  an¬ 
other  24  hours.  Drain.  In  a  hot  iron 
skillet  roast  the  rice,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Use  about  one  half  cup  rice 
each  time  you  roast  it  so  that  it  will 
pop  evenly.  Stir  the  rice  until  it  be¬ 
comes  browned  well;  this  insures  that 
it  will  be  really  crunchy.  After  each 
batch,  pour  the  popped  grains  in  a 
bowl  to  await  the  next  addition. 


*  *  * 

The  following  recipe  may  be  added 
to  the  popped  rice  to  give  it  color  and 
a  distinctive  flavor.  But  it  is  also  de¬ 
licious  eaten  alone. 

PEPITAS  Y  TAMARI 

1  cup  raw  pumpkin  seeds 

2  Tablespoons  Tamari  soy  sauce 

(naturally  fermented  soy 
sauce  without  the  use  of 
chemicals  or  sugar) 

Roast  the  pumpkin  seeds  in  a  hot 
skillet  til  they  have  all  popped  open, 
stirring  constantly.  Tum  off  the  flame, 
pour  in  the  Tamari  soy  sauce  and  stir, 
making  sure  all  seeds  are  covered.  Do 
this  last  step  quickly  so  that  the  seeds 
don’t  burn.  The  flavor  and  saltiness  of 
the  tamari  covers  and  balances  the 
rich  (35  per  cent  protein)  seeds. 

*  *  * 

GRAIN  MUNCHIES 

To  make  a  really  delicious  grain 
crunch,  simply  combine  the  last  two 
recipes  and  add  to  the  following: 

3  cups  large  (not  quick-cooking) 
rolled  oats 

3  Tablespoons  unrefined  oil 
(corn,  peanut,  soy) 

Toast  the  oats  in  heated  oil  until 
they  give  off  a  nutty  fragrance  and 
change  color  slightly.  Immediately  re¬ 
move  the  pan. 

Now  toast  the  following,  one  at  a 
time,  in  the  dry  pan: 

1  cup  sunflower  seeds 

1  cup  sesame  seeds  (brown  - 

the  white  ones  are  bleach¬ 
ed) 

'A-l  cup  chopped  nuts 

At  the  last  add 

‘A-l  cup  chopped  raisins 

Keep  in  an  airtight  container  so 
that  none  of  the  crispness  and  fresh 
flavor  is  lost.  Delicious,  and  when  well 
chewed,  quite  filling! 

*  *  * 

This  is  an  old  favorite;  we  used  to 
serve  it  in  our  restaurant  in  Austin. 
The  recipe  is  from  Michel  Abehsera’s 
new  cookbook,  Cooking  For  Life. 
When  it  is  made  well  it  tastes  a  bit  like 
liver  pate,  but  that’s  not  the  only 
reason  for  making  it  —  it  is  quite  in¬ 
expensive  even  though  it  has  so  many 
ingredients  —  and  a  unique  taste!  The 
recipe  makes  quite  a  bit,  so  give  some 
to  a  good  friend! 

VEGETABLE  PATE 

2  onions,  minced 

2  cups  cooked  lentils,  blended 
1  pound  yeasted  bread,  soaked 
in  water  for  1  hour  (it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  use  homemade 
bread,  of  course!) 

A  cup  walnuts,  chopped  fine 
1  Tablespoon  unrefined  oil  (ses¬ 
ame  or  olive  are  best) 

Pinch  of  thyme 
1  dozen  black  olives,  chopped 
Pinch  of  coriander 
Pinch  of  nutmeg 

1  bay  leaf 

%  teaspoon  salt 

2  Tablespoons  sesame  butter 

2  Tablespoons  miso  diluted  in  3 

Tablespoons  water 

3  Tablespoons  parsley,  chopped 

Saute  onions  in  oil  over  medium 

flame  until  golden.  Add  moist  bread 
(press  it  a  bit  with  both  hands  to  re¬ 
move  half  the  water).  Continue  stirring 
mixture,  adding  water  if  necessary. 
Simmer  15  minutes,  stirring  from  time 
to  time.  Add  thyme,  bay  leaf,  coriand¬ 
er,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  parsley.  Stir. 
Simmer  five  minutes  and  add  blended 
lentils.  Stir  thoroughly  and  add  diluted 
miso,  sesame  butter,  walnuts  and  black 
olives.  Simmer  five  minutes  while  stir¬ 
ring  continually.  The  mixture  must  be 
very  heavy.  Pour  into  an  oiled  baking 
dish,  preferably  earthenware,  and  bake 
in  a  375  degree  oven  for  30-40 
minutes. 

* 


To  serve  the  pate  on,  try  these 
crispy  homemade 

WR YE  THINS 

1  cup  wholewheat  pastry  flour 
(or  plain  wholewheat) 
l  cup  rye  flour 
‘A  teaspoon  seasalt 
3  Tablespoons  unrefined  corn  oil 
I  Tablespoon  caraway  seeds 
Mix  flours,  salt  and  seeds  together 
well  Add  oil  a  little  at  a  time,  mixing 
it  in  with  the  palms  of  your  hands. 
Now  add  just  enough  water  to  make  a 
smooth,  easily  kneaded  dough.  (Ice 
cold  water  works  best.)  Knead  for 
about  one  minute. 


You  may  either  roll  out  the  dough 
thin  on  a  floured  pastry  cloth  or 
board  or,  with  your  hands,  spread  it 
thin  on  an  oiled  cookie  sheet.  Score 
the  dough  into  squares  or  triangles 
and  mark  indentations  with  a  fork. 
Bake  in  a  400  degree  oven  until  crisp 
(about  20  minutes). 

If  you  don’t  particularly  like  rye 
and  caraway,  try  this: 

SESAME  THINS 

1  cup  wholewheat  pastry  flour 
1  cup  browh  rice  flour 
'A  teaspoon  seasalt 
3  Tablespoons  unrefined  corn  oil 
3  Tablespoons  roasted  sesame 
seeds 

In  a  dry  skillet,  roast  the  sesame 
seeds,  stirring  constantly,  til  they  be¬ 
gin  to  change  color.  Mix  flours,  salt  oil 
and  seeds  together  welL  Add  just  en¬ 
ough  water  to  form  a  dough  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  described  above. 

*  *  * 


Another  spread  that  will  delight 
you  is  so  easy  to  make  that  any  six 
year  old  could  do  it.  We  call  it 

ZAP  SPREAD 

1  Tablespoon  miso  (naturally 
fermented  soybean  puree) 

4  Tablespoons  sesame  butter  or 
tahini 

crushed  dried  mint  leaves 
or 

grated  fresh  orange  rind  (both 
are  optional) 

Mix  miso  and  sesame  butter  or 
tahini  (or  a  combination  of  the  two  — 
sesame  butter  usually  is  roasted  more 
than  tahini),  until  it  becomes  a  creamy 
but  slightly  heavy  spread.  You  may 
want  to  add  a  bit  more  tahini  or  a  few 
drops  of  water  to  smooth  it  out.  Add 
mint  or  orange  peel  and  blend  it  well. 
Also  very  tasty  with  sauteed  onions 
instead  of  mint  or  orange.  Spread  on 
bread,  crackers,  or  use  as  a  concentrat¬ 
ed  base  for  sauces! 

*  *  * 


When  your  friends  come  over  for 
progressive  study  sessions,  serve  this 
Middle  Eastern  meze  with  rice  cakes 
or  unleavened  bread  or  crackers: 

HUMMUS  TAHINA 

‘A  pound  chick  peas  (garbanzo 
beans),  soaked  overnight  in 
lots  of  water 
unrefined  olive  oil 

1  cup  tahini  (or  sesame  butter) 

2  or  3  cloves  garlic,  crushed 

1  minced  onion 
water  as  needed 

2  Tablespoons  mint  leaves,  fresh 

or  dried,  finely  chopped 
sea  salt  as  needed 

Cook  the  chick  peas  slowly  in 
plenty  of  water,  for  about  four  hours 
or  until  they  are  soft  and  can  be  put 
through  a  food  mill  or  blender  (a 
potato  masher  will  also  work).  They 
should  have  the  consistency  of  a  fine 
paste.  Saute  the  onion  in  a  little  olive 
oil  until  transluscent.  Add  onion, 
crushed  garlic,  tahini,  one  or  two 
Tablespoons  olive  oil  and  the  salt  to 
the  chick  pea  paste. 


Thin  the  mixture  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  a  sturdy  mayonnaise. 
Stir  in  the  mint.  Serve  in  a  large 
shallow  dish.  This  recipe  produces 
enough  for  a  sizable  group  and  can  be 
cut  down  as  desired.  Dip  bread  —  or 
fingers  —  into  the  paste  and  savor  the 
flavor.  To  fortify  the  mixture,  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  miso  will  give  it  a  real  protein 
kick! 

*  *  * 

LUNCH  ALTERNATIVES! 

The  alternative  to  hamburgers  for 
lunch  can  be  anything  your  im¬ 
agination  dreams  up!  Rice  cakes  and 
peanut  or  sesame  butter  are  sustaining. 
Carry  a  thermos  of  cool  mint  tea 
(brew  it  strong  and  drink  less!)  or  hot 
dandelion  coffee.  Rice  balls  are  light 
and  mentally  stimulating.  Take  a 
spoonful  of  cooked  brown  rice  and 
wrap  it  in  toasted  nori  sea  laver  (wave 
the  nori  sheet  over  a  gas  or  electric 
flame  until  it  becomes  green  and  crisp). 
Or  how  about  watercress  sandwiches? 
Make  yourself  some 

HOMEMADE  MAYONNAISE 

1  cup  unrefined  olive  oil 

2  Tablespoons  lemon  juice 

’A  teaspoon  seasalt 

2  fertile  eggs  (available  at  good 
food  stores) 

a  pinch  of  dry  mustard  (option¬ 
al) 

Crack  the  whole  eggs  into  a  blender. 
Add  one  fourth  cup  of  the  olive  oil, 
the  salt,  and  the  lemon  juice.  If  you 
use  it,  also  add  the  mustard.  Turn  on 
the  blender  high  and  blend  for  five 
seconds.  Gradually  pour  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  olive  oil  and  blend  until  it  is  thick 
and  creamy.  Voila! 

Spread  the  mayonnaise  on  home¬ 
made  wholewheat  bread  and  top  with 
a  couple  of  layers  of  watercress  leaves. 
Close  the  sandwich  with  another  piece 


of  bread  spread  with  the  mayonnaise 
and  you  have  a  light  delicious  lunch! 

In  the  fall  be  sure  to  take  an  in- 
season  apple  or  two  to  school  with 
you.  Until  then,  find  organic  peaches 
or  cherries  and  enjoy  for  quick  dessert. 

*  *  * 

After  you’ve  come  home  from 
school  and  if  you  want  a  really  serious 
pudding,  try  this,  which  is  also  a 
favorite  Middle  Eastern  dish: 

HALVAH 

1  cup  whole  wheat  or  wholewheat 

pastry  flour 
a  handful  of  raisins 
cinnamon  to  taste 

2  apples  or  peaches,  sliced  thin 

(do  not  peel) 

‘A  cup  chopped  nuts 
‘A  cup  teaspoon  seasalt 
1  Tablespoon  unrefined  oil 
5  cups  water. 

Roast  the  flour  in  oil  until  it  gives 
off  a  nut-like  fragrance  and  is  slightly 
browned.  To  five  cups  boiling  water 
add  the  salt.  Stir  in  the  flour,  and  keep 
stirring  constantly  until  it  boils.  Add 
the  rasins,  the  fruit  and  the  cinnamon. 
Cook  for  20  minutes  over  a  low  heat, 
or  until  thick.  Cover  the  pot,  and 
cook  for  an  additional  15  minutes, 
mixing  occasionally.  Add  the  nuts. 
Serve  hot  or  pour  mixture  into  a  dish 
which  has  been  rinsed  in  cold  water. 
Refrigerate.  Unmold  or  serve  in  the 
mold.  '  It  is  very  delicious  if  you 
sprinkle  roasted  crushed  almonds  on 
the  top. 

*  *  * 

This  column  is  for  you.  If  you  have 
any  questions  about  food  or  would 
like  to  sign  up  for  a  cooking  class 
(starting  in  late  September)  please  call 
or  come  by  TAO  Whole  Foods,  15 
Waugh  Drive  (one  block  south  of 
Washington  Ave.),  862-3980. 
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Houston  Gay  liberation  has  been 

involved  in  much  discussion  lately. 
Central  to  the  discussion  were  such 
questions  as:  What  does  gay  liberation 
mean  to  individual  members?  What 
kind  of  positive  programs  and  actions 
would  members  like  to  see  gay  libera¬ 
tion  as  an  organization  involved  in? 

Gay  liberation  is  a  nebulous  concept. 
To  some  it  signifies  the  coming  of  a 
new  day  when  gays  will  no  longer  be 
singed  out  as  being  different  from  so¬ 
ciety  at  large  -  when  gay  will  be  just 
one  more  means  of  sexual  expression. 

To  others  gay  liberation  means  lib¬ 
eration  within  an  establishment  frame¬ 
work,  allowing  us  to  live  freely  as  a  so¬ 
ciety  within  a  society,  with  its  own 
rules  and  terms.  Others  are  more  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  with  sexual  free¬ 
dom  than  social  acceptance;  their  prim¬ 
ary  interest  is  the  elimination  of  laws 


forbidding  sex  between  consenting  ad¬ 
ults  of  the  same  sex. 

The  means  of  achieving  these  goals 
vary  widely,  ranging  from  passive  dia¬ 
logue  to  changing  the  system  by  mili¬ 
tant  action. 

Responses  to  the  question  of  posi¬ 
tive  programs  for  gay  liberation  inclu¬ 
ded  suggestions  ranging  from  gay  char¬ 
ity  groups  to  actively  confronting  the 
political  powers.  Almost  everyone 
favored  political  confrontation  and  so 
the  “political  actions  committee”  was 
formed  to  “ZAP”  political  candidates. 
To  confront  them  whenever  possible 
on  political  and  legal  questions  con¬ 
cerning  gays. 

Recent  discussions  also  centered 
around  the  antiwar  movement.  Some 
•folks  who  just  returned  from  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Mayday  conference  told  of  actions 
planned  in  New  York  this  fall. 


A  large  antiwas  march  is  planned 
in  Houston  on  Nov.  6.  A  gay  caucus 
will  be  formed  and  those  wishing  to 
march  under  the  gay  banner  may  do  so. 

Our  monthly  dance  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston  will  be  held  on  Sept.  11 
in  the  Houston  Room  at  the  University 
Center  from  8  p.m.  to  12  p.m.  Every¬ 
one  is  invited. 

The  Gay  liberation  general  meeting 
is  held  every  Tuesday  in  the  University 
Center  of  the  University  of  Houston. 
The  room  for  the  meeting  is  posted  on 
the  University  Center  bulletin  board. 
Just  look  for  gay  liberation.  Come 
out  and  join  us, 

-  -  Ron  Young 
Houston  Gay  Liberation 

Second 

Anniversary 

(The  following  article  discusses  the 
development  of  the  Gay  Liberation 
movement  over  the  last  two  years.  It 
first  appeared  in  WIN,  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  New  York  by  the 
Workshop  In  Nonviolence.) 

Gay  Liberation  celebrated  its  second 
anniversary  on  June  28,  1971.  At  this 
time  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  attempt 
an  evaluation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
struggle  and  its  effects  on  its  partici¬ 
pants  and  observers. 

Gay  Liberation  is  a  sub-cultural,  so¬ 
cial,  sexual  explosion.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  contribution  of  the  movement 
has  been  in  the  area  of  personality  (ego) 
integration.  Gay  people  have  almost 
always  been  forced  underground  in  the 
human  society.  We  have  been  denied 
our  very  existence  as  sexual,  social, 
emotional,  political  beings.  Contin¬ 


uous,  deliberate  psychological  persecu¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  many,  many  schi¬ 
zophrenic  identities;  tortured,  divided 
'selves. 

At  a  certain  point  in  one’s  existence, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  one  will  either 
submit  to  social  destruction  or  insani¬ 
ty  or  scrape  one’s  soul  together  and 
fight  off  the  oppressor.  This  becomes 
a  rather  involved  process  if  one  is  not 
young  and  has  been  subjected  to  years 
of  conditioning  in  identity  imprison¬ 
ment. 

The  events  which  followed  the 
Stonewall  riots  can  be  ignored  by 
none.  The  excitement  encircling  the 
very  concept  of  gay  people  fighting  off. 
police  in  a  Mafia  bar  is  tantamount  to 
that  of  a  burning  Watts  or  Brownsville. 
Gay  is  angry.  Even  the  title  of  a  group, 
such  as  Gay  Liberation,  is  enough  to 
send  shivers  down  the  spine  of  the 
machismo  socially-imperialist  hetrosex- 
ual  power-system.  Maybe  if  you  can 
love  a  brother  you’ll  think  twice  about 
being  forced  to  kill  him  in  the  man’s 
war.  Maybe  if  you  can  love  a  sister 
you’ll  think  twice  about  letting  her  be 
ripped-off  in  the  man’s  society. 

Gay  is  revolution.  The  Gay  move¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  Women’s  Libera¬ 
tion  movement,  encompasses  all  races, 
ages,  classes,  etc.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  much  confusion  in  the  sense  of 
movement  direction  can  be  perceived. 
It’s  been  said  often  that  various  minor¬ 
ity  groups  “want  a  piece  of  the  pie,” 
The  American  apple  dream  pie.  What 
many  gays  have  begun  to  realize  is  that, 
“if  your  lousy  pie  is  stale,  you  can  keep 
it.” 

Equal  rights  in  a  sick  nation  doesn’t 
amount  to  bird  shit.  It’s  still  ghastly 
even  if  a  woman  or  a  gay  can  achieve 
the  post  of  head  of  Dow  Chemical  or 
president  of  Bank  of  America.  Gay  par¬ 
ticipation  in  anti-establishment  actions 
such  as  the  Mayday  uprising  is  on  the 
increase.  The  gays  have  gained  a  revo¬ 
lution.  and  the  revolution  has  gained  an 
important  force. 


A  Perspective 

Consciousness  Raising 


Men!  Don’t  read  this  rap 
Unless  you’re  prepared  to  have  your 
consciousness  changed,  unless  you’re 
prepared  to  see  the  women’s  movement 
in  a  different  light. 

Talk  of  revolution  or  its  counter, 
“law  and  order,”  has  been  common  for 
a  decade  now.  Most  leftists  have  spent 
precious  energies  encouraging  the  “re¬ 
volution  of  the  proletariat,”  or  “pro¬ 
gressive  labor”  movements,  or  the 
Youth  International  Party,  or  even  the 
Children  of  God  trip,  as  the  true  road 
to  revolution,  a  drastic  social  upheaval. 
What  changes  have  we  seen  as  a  result 
of  these  efforts?  Do  we  find  the  young 
working  alongside  factory  workers? 
Or  labor  unions  seriously  threatening 
the  System?  Or  grandfathers  frolick¬ 
ing  on  acid?  Or  God  reaching  down 
with  his  long  white  arm  to  tweak  Nix¬ 
on  on  the  head? 

Not  hardly.  Actually  none  of  the 
available  panaceas  has  panned  out. 
Maybe  its  the  weather  or  maybe  it’s 
our  minds  but  things  ain’t  changing 
very  fast  in  Fat  City.  So  all  of  us 
“revolutionaries”  continue  to  come  and 
go,  speaking  of  Abbie  Hoffman  and  An¬ 
gela  Davis,  and  waiting  for  the  Answer. 

What  this  trail  of  pessimistic  ink  is 
leading  up  to  is  a  note  of  optimism. 
Whoppeeeeeeel!  I  would  like  to  tout 
a  counter-culture  experiment  which 
is  working  in  Houston.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  a  Consciousness  Raising  group 
of  six  women.  Two  of  us  are  “freaks”; 
two,  suburban  housewives  (from  Texas 
City  and  Dickinson);  one,  a  divorcee 
with  a  teenage  daughter;  and  the  other, 
a  Houston  middle-American  mommie. 
What  makes  our  group  such  a  dramatic 
experience  is  that  we’ve  succeeded  in 
crossing  socio-economic  barriers  and 
have  really  learned  to  share  our  prob¬ 
lems,  hang-ups,  ideas  and  our  love. 


We  started  out  as  strangers.  At  first 
we  thought  each  other  weird,  if  not 
daft.  The  “straights”  were  offended 
by  the  “freaks,”  such  as  our  vocabu¬ 
lary  -  “When  ya  wanna  get  fucked,  ya 
wanna  get  fucked.  When  you’re  hot 
you’re  hot,  when  you’re  not  you’re 
not.”  And  the  freaks  were  startled  by 
statements  like,  “Well,  we’ve  worked 
hard  to  get  our  nice  home  and  I  don’t 
think  we  should  have  to  turn  our  pro¬ 
perty  over  to  the  socialists.” 

Oh,  yes,  our  first  consciousness  rais¬ 
ing  sessions  required  more  diplomacy 
than  love  and  more  semantics  than  ex¬ 
perience.  And  even  today,  we  “freaks” 
in  the  group  must  often  remember  that 
for  a  woman  with  four  children  and 
little  career  mobility  even  a  boring 
husband  is  preferable  to  unstable  com¬ 
munal  living.  It’s  difficult  for  a  wo¬ 
man  so  totally  burdened  to  relate  to 
the  instant  Karma  and  physical  libera¬ 
tion  of  hjppiedom.  They  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  security  for  their  brood 
than  their  own  sex  lives.  So  we  use  our 
“cultural  relativity”  -  go  easy  on 
true-believership  and  realize  that,  des¬ 
pite  differences,  we  still  have  much  in 
common. 

We  have  recognized  jointly  that: 

1)  the  system  is  an  authoritarian 
one  which  binds  us  to  dehumanizing 
traditions  and  institutions; 

2)  today’s  nuclear  family  and  school 
system  enslave  and  oppress  both  men 
and  women  through  emphasis  on  dis¬ 
cipline,  achievement,  social  success, 
propriety  and  asexuality; 

3)  governmental  institutions  are 
“pushers”  of  death  by  war  and  by 
quack  abortions,  poison  foods  and 
drug  dependency. 

On  this  and  much  more  we  agree. 
We  are  all  underbitches.  Our  oppressor 


is  one:  an  uptight,  sterile,  authoritarian 
“mutha-fucking”  system. 

How  did  we  reach  this  group  con¬ 
sciousness?  By  opening  our  souls  and 
lowering  our  defenses.  We  came  to 
trust  each  other  through  our  shared  op¬ 
pression  and  candor.  Now  we  can  em¬ 
brace  as  sisters,  get  stoned  together, 
go  places  together  and  see  each  other 
naked  without  feeling  disgusted  at  our 
own  bodies.  Last  week  we  had  a  slum¬ 
ber  party.  Really!  We  sat  up  much  of 
the  night  discussing  our  sex  lives,  just 
like  in  the  ole’  days.  But  now  we’ve 
passed  the  age  of  fantasy;  now  we  have 
no  sex  idols  or  heroes,  just  hang  ups 
we  gotta  un-hang.  And  sometimes  we 
do. 

We  spent  this  weekend  in  Austin  to¬ 
gether.  We  visited  the  new  women’s 
center  there.  We  worked  on  the  script 
for  a  movie  we’re  making.  And  we 
just  rapped. 

We  made  music  with  other  women  in 
Eastwood  Park,  we  skinny-dipped  in 
tourquoise  Travis,  and  talked  about 
setting  up  a  women’s  center  in  Houston. 

It’s  hard  to  describe  the  powerful 
emotion  a  woman  feels  when  she  is 
with  other  goodly  and  beautiful  wo¬ 
men  whom  she  not  only  admires  but 
trusts.  This  is  a  rare  feeling  for  Ameri¬ 
can  women  who  curse  their  sex  and  re¬ 
sent  their  sisters.  It’s  good  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  to  some  people  you’re  not  a 
sexual  object,  that  your  sisters  don’t 
hold  it  against  you  if  you  don’t  have 
apple-round  breasts  and  buttocks. 

It’s  good  to  sense  the  soft  strength 
of  women  who  are  struggling  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  and  feel  at  ease  with  each 
other. 

So  what  does  this  charmed  circle  of 
females  mean  to  the  rest  of  the  world? 

It  means  seeing  things  from  different 


perspectives  and  realizing  that  we  are 
much  alike,  as  humans,  in  spite  of  ap¬ 
parent  differences  -  “different  strokes 
for  different  folks,”  but  we  is  all  folks. 

It  means  seeing  your  own  particular 
brand  of  chauvinism  (whether  freak, 
middle-American,  gay,  male)  as  very  re¬ 
lative  and  confining,  ultimately.  Once 
you’ve  discovered  that  there  ain’t  no 
“one-way,”  you’re  free  to  look  around 
and  communicate.  The  women  of  the 
group  have  tended  to  fall  back  on  that 
one  thing  that  we  are  certain  of:  that 
people  are  good,  that  touching,  know¬ 
ing  and  loving  each  other  is  always  pos¬ 
itive. 

Come  a  day  when  we  will  all  learn 
to  “live  and  let  live”  -  when  pot-heads 
can  do  pot  and  red  necks  do  beer  and 
each  of  us  will  be  free  to  choose  our 
own  way.  That  seems  to  be,  at  present, 
the  only  answer  to  the  dilemma  of  a 
heterogeneous  society.  If  you  dig  “law 
and  order”  then  have  it  in  your  own  lit¬ 
tle  group  and  those  who  can’t  dig  it 
will  split  for  freer  vibes. 


You  can’t  change  people’s  heads  un¬ 
less  they  trust  you.  You  can’t  com¬ 
municate  with  Middle-America  or  the 
proletariat  unless  they’re  prepared  to 
listen.  If  they  think  you’re  good  peo¬ 
ple  and  care  then  they’ll  reevaluate. 
This  type  of  “trust-building”  requires 
human  contact  and  friendship.  That’s 
what  the  CR  group  provides. 

So  if  you  want  to  help  make  the  re¬ 
volution  and  you  don’t  know  how  to 
make  bombs  or  use  a  printing  press, 
just  start  rapping  with  other  Americans. 
Start  off  easy  till  they’re  digging  you, 
then  pro seed. 

Women!  For  info  on  starting  a  CR 
group,  call  Sharon  Burger  at  528-0246. 

-  -  Marie  Blazek 
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The 

Old 

Rugged 

Cross 

A  while  back  we  got  a  call  telling 
us  to  get  a  photographer  over  to  Sam 
Houston  High  School,  ‘cause  there 
was  the  makings  for  an  interesting 
picture  thereabouts.  So  we  did,  and 
the  results  was  the  photo  you  see  on 
this  page. 

It  was  across  the  street  from  Sam 
Houston,  on  Tidwell,  between  Irving¬ 
ton  and  West  Hardy  Road.  The  sign 
was  nailed  to  the  trunk  of  a  pine  tree, 
one  of  several  trees  standing  where 
there  once  were  many.  Who  nailed  it 
there,  we  cannot  say. 

Just  another  sign  of  the  times.  A 
times  which  we  cannot  yet  say  is  be¬ 
hind  us,  as  the  story  below  will 
testify. 


Texas  Klan  Rally 


Cow  Pasture  Politics 


by  Kevin  Byrne  and  Oliver  Houghton 

We  drove  to  an  open  cow  pasture  near  Tomball,  north  of  Houston,  on  Fri¬ 
day  night,  Aug.  27.  We  heard  Robert  Shelton,  Imperial  Lizard  of  the  United 
Klans  of  America  speak  to  a  crowd  of  Klansmen  and  groupies ... 

Realize,  that  jumping  into  a  Klan  meeting  you  cannot  assume  the  zen  tele¬ 
vision  detachment  of  watching  a  drive-in  re-run.  You  must  leave  the  gimme  shel¬ 
ter  of  your  car  and  wrap  yourself  in  the  sheets  and  burning  altars,  the  fiery  para¬ 
noia  and  the  sadness  of  the  event. 

We  tunnel  through  a  dark  forbidding  tree  lined  lane.  We  are  in  an  eerie  zone 
guarded  by  white  shiny  crosses.  Then,  an  erect  satin  white  robe  crashes  into  the 
yellow  glare  of  our  headlights. 

The  Robe  is  the  parking  lot  attendant.  Lock  the  door.  We  walk  toward  the 
speakers’  podium  in  search  of  a  grassy  seat.  Three  white  robes  and  one  red 
sleek  robe  tail  us  -  for  we  are  Outsiders. 

Imperial  Lizard  Robert  Shelton  stands  above  us.  He  thunders  like  a  country 
preacher  all  duded  up  slick. 

The  Lizard  stands  shrouded  by  banners  and  backdrops  of  red,  white  and  blue. 
Hie  signs  flash:  Save  our  Land  -  Join  the  Klan. 

The  crowd  shouts  “Amen”  (the  “right-on”  of  the  bible-carrying  White  Su- 
premicist). 

Robert  Shelton  shouts  beck:  “I’m  a  White  Man  and  I’m  proud  of  it-”  I 
have  more  respect  for  the  blackest  nigra  that  has  pride  in  his  race  than  some  of 
the  individuals  who  are  part  of  the  movement  working  In  collusion  to  destroy 
both  the  white  and  the  black  race.” 

“We  got  a  serious  problem  today  with  the  young  people.  They  can’t  find 
their  answer  through  drugs,  in  being  in  a  hallucinary  state  ...  This  is  terrifying 
to  me. 

“I  was  raised  on  a  farm ...  my  Mama  and  Daddy  took  enough  time  to  teach 
me  that  pot  is  something  you  sit  on,  not  something  you  put  your  nose  in. 

“They  brainwashed  the  minds  of  white  women  in  America  to  worry  and 
have  fear  about  a  population  explosion.  HEW  is  furnishing  you  the  pill  and  at 
the  same  time,  they  slip  a  30  dollar  bill  to  every  nigga  they  can,  to  have  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  child. 

“The  Southerner  is  proud  to  be  law  abiding.  We  have  tried  to  bring  about 
Revolution  through  political  force.  Your  child  has  become  a  victim  in  your 
schools.  They  are  now  lowering  the  mentality  of  the  white  students  down  to 


the  level  of  the  negro  to  have  social  equality. 

“I  think  we  should  get  us  some  shears  and  do  a  little  haircutting  and  trim¬ 
ming  up.” 

Hie  crowd  -  the  Aryans,  the  Anglo,  the  Saxon,  the  Huguenots, the  Norman 
-  the  Pure,  scream  “Amen”  for  the  White  race. 

“We  ought  to  send  these  people  to  the  jungle  if  that’s  the  way  they  want  to 
live.  When  you  stand  and  watch  people  and  they  start  scratching  under  their 
arms  and  twisting  their  dothes  around  and  picking  their  legs,  you  begin  to  won¬ 
der  if  there  ain’t  some 'lice  on  your  self.” 

“We’re  always  prepared  and  carry  some  de-licing  with  us.  And  to  the  Pacifi¬ 
ca  group,  we  de-liced  the  area  you  are  sitting  in  tonight.”  (A  long-haired  con¬ 
tingent  from  Pacifica  radio,  including  the  writers,  attended  the  rally.) 

“I  want  all  of  you  to  look  at  your  arm  good  tonight  because  that  is  the  uni¬ 
form  you  will  be  wearing  tomorrow,  and  that  negro  looks  at  his  arm  and  sees 
hisuniform.” 

Mr.  Shelton  concludes  his  speech: 

“And  to  the  pony-tail  wearers  (again  a  reference  the  Pacifica  crew)  who 
want  to  straddle  both  sides  of  the  fence,  the  niggas  ain’t  got  no  use  for  you  and 
we  sure  don’t  have  any  for  you.” 

The  sermon  over,  the  crowd  surged  around  a  huge  telephone  pole-size  cross 
that  juts  from  the  gound.  Thirty  shrouded  figures  stand  in  a  circle  around  the 
cross,  gripping  long  phallic  torches.  Klan  benchmen  light  the  huge  crucifix  and 
it  becomes  a  fiery  jagged  cross  leaping  into  the  night. 

The  torchbearers  suddenly  rush  as  one  toward  the  cross,  impulsively  casting 
their  torches  into  the  pyre  and  into  the  sky. 

The  onlooker  appears  unimpressed.  We  approach  him  and  he  explains,  “I 
used  to  be  a  Klansman,  but  the  Houston  Klan -is  nothin  but  a  bunch  of  faggot 
sissies  and  boy  scouts.” 

One  thing  we  should  remember  is  that  Klansmen  are  real  human  beings,  not 
just  hooded  monsters  of  our  liberal  mythology.  They  are  looking  f  jt  the  same 
things  in  life  we  are  looking  for.  Many  of  them  are  poor  whites  who  see  the 
wrong  targets.  A  revolutionary  can  learn  much  from  the  Klan,  for  they  know 
how  to  organize  folks  and  have  survived  for  more  than-a  century.  1 

But  most  important,  we  cannot  point  to  the  Klan  as  the  enemy  and  ourselves 
as  selfrighteously  pure,  for  there  are  still  KKKvibes  inside  and  outside  our 
selves. 
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The  story  thus  far:  Sabre  flame  was  captured  in 
the  war  zone  and  taken  to  an  Enemy  base.  He  es¬ 
caped  by  plane  and  tried  desperately  to  find  his 
way  through  the  Enemy  homeland.  After  crossing 
paths  with,  among  others,  a  desert  prophet,  an  In¬ 
dian  Princess  and  a  full-fledged  tornado ,  he  was 
transported  with  other  refugees  to  town.  After  be¬ 
ing  given  a  meal  in  a  soup  line,  he  was  picked  up 
hitchhiking  by  a  slightly  demented  middle-aged 
couple,  but  escaped,  only  to  become  the  unwilling 
victim  of  a  baptismal  ceremony.  After  stealing 
some  money  from  the  church  collection  plate,  Sa- 
bre flame  returned  to  take  his  chances  by  the  road¬ 
side. 

A  ride  with  a  group  of  inebriated  college  stud¬ 
ents  led  him  to  a  violent  pre-game  bonfire,  and  then 
on  to  bloody  rioting  in  a  nearby  city’s  ghetto  area. 
Finding  the  atmosphere  not  exactly  to  his  liking, 
he  set  adrift  on  a  river  until  he  was  arrested  by  two 
game  wardens  for  fishing  without  a  license.  Due 
to  the  timely  appearance  of  a  venomous  reptile, 
Sabreflame  managed  still  another  of  his  narrow  es¬ 
capes. 

Copyright  owned  by  Robert  Finlay,  1971 
VOODOO 

Drizzle  was  falling  from  a  cold,  gray  sky.  My 
clothes  were  soaked  and  felt  clammy  and  chill 
against  my  skin.  My  head  ached,  and  I  began 
sneezing. 

After  climbing  a  leve,  I  could  see  a  deserted 
shack.  It  was  across  a  field  of  naked  cotton  plants, 
and  I  slogged  through  the  mud  to  reach  it. 

On  the  wall  was  an  old  calendar.  Crumbly  and 
brown,  I  tore  it  into  shreds.  After  piling  up  some 
slivers  of  wood,  I  struck  a  match  and  blew  gently, 
as  into  a  virgin's  ear.  When  the  flames  grew  healthy, 

I  took  off  my  clothes  to  dry. 

Sitting  nude  and  warm,  I  wondered  what  sort 
of  people  had  lived  in  the  house.  Whoever  they 
were,  the  land  had  outlived  them. 

In  the  fields  of  my  country  only  women  work¬ 
ed.  Attrition  had  decimated  our  male  population. 
Those  who  were  not  in  the  army  were  crippled 
veterans.  There  were  ten  women  to  every  man  and 
very  few  children. 

As  the  thought  of  home  lingered,  I  began  to 
doubt  if  it  had  ever  existed.  Perhaps  I  had  always 
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been  at  war,  running,  adrift  in  a  nightmare. 

My  stomach  had  tied  itself  into  a  fast  knot  of 
hunger,  and  tired  though  I  was,  I  dressed,  then 
went  out  into  the  darkness  to  unravel  it. 

Fog  had  turned  the  night  into  a  slithering 
phantom  of  dampness.  Except  for  the  muck  suck¬ 
ing  at  my  shoes  all  was  silent.  Even  the  crickets 
and  frogs  had  gone  underground. 

Along  the  road  the  trees  stood  like  mandarins, 
decrepit,  bare-limbed,  and  bearded  in  tangled  moss. 
Through  the  mist  came  the  beat  of  a  bass.  Hammer- 
ingly  elemental,  it  pulled  me  forward  like  an 
undertow. 

At  a  crossroads  was  a  small  gazebo.  Red  candles 
and  blue  lanterns  lit  its  Gothic  arches.  Even  the 
flames  seemed  overpowered  by  the  music  and 
flickered  in  time  to  the  rhythmic  thunder. 

Black  people  in  bright  costumes  were  caught  in 
the  current  of  sound  and  danced  spasmodically, 
their  limbs  writhing  like  snakes,  their  bodies 
twitching  to  epileptic  ticks.  A  man  with  rippling 
muscles  spun  in  circles,  chanting  and  praying, 
begging  for  a  son.  His  mate,  a  woman  with  fine 
breasts  and  wide  hips  stroked  herself  and  groaned 
as  if  in  childbirth-.  The  audience  was  in  chorus: 

Give  her  life! 

Give  her  life! 

Give  her  life! 


Rolls  of  sound  came  in  throbbing  sets  of  three. 
It  was  like  a  pulsebeat,  strong  and  vital,  and  I 
found- myself  among  the  people,  singing,  part  of 
the  flow. 

A  long-legged  woman  in  a  black  robe  stretched 
out  her  fingers  and  drew  me  to  the  floor.  I  was 
handed  calabashes  full  of  peas  and  shook  them, 
shock-shock,  shock-shock  to  the  drums. 

I  swam  in  a  molasses  of  music  and  smoke,  lost, 
an  alien  being  in  a  land  of  never-never.  In  a  whirl¬ 
pool  of  blood,  I  acted  out  my  odyssey,  spinning 
and  screaming.  Feathers,  bones,  and  one-eyed 
saints  swirled  through  a  haze  of  burning  herbs. 

Take  him  home! 

Sabreflame! 

Let  him  home! 

An  unnatural  mechanical  sound  came  from  the 
road.  In  a  dreamy  half-glaze  I  watched  a  white 
man  lean  out  a  truck  window.  I  watched  the  pupil 
of  his  eye  contract  into  a  tiny  speck  above  a  sight. 

I  watched  him  smile,  and  I  watched  his  finger 
squeeeeze  (okay)  the  trigger. 

"Heathens!"  he  yelled,  and  through  a  thunder¬ 
ous  fire  flew  a  pattern  of  shot,  each  bit  of  lead  in 
the  swarm  hot  and  angry  like  a  wasp. 

An  old,  old  man  all  in  white  toppled  as  they 
turned  him  red.  His  head  was  like  a  coconut  wet 
with  two  shiny  eyes,  and  he  had  the  saffron  teeth 
of  a  horse. 
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"Tell  Lookwoman  to  throw  my  grave  dirt  in 
their  yards,"  he  whispered,  and,  clasping  my  hand 
tightly,  expired. 

The  woman  in  black  raised  her  arms  up  like  a 
bat.  The  drjms  started  again,  dense  and  heavy,  and 
we  danced  into  a  scarlet  darkness.  Spells  and 
charms  grew  like  cancer  in  the  night,  and  there 
was  no  hope  for  the  souls  of  the  murderers. 

When  I  awakened  it  was  day,  and  food  had 
been  left  for  me. 


THE  MOOR 

After  wandering  through  a  swamp,  I  came 
upon  an  old  mansion.  Columned  and  frilled  with 
lattice,  it  looked  like  a  steamboat  left  on  earth  by 
a  flood.  Its  deserted  rooms  smelled  of  mildew  and 
camphor,  and  from  a  second-story  window  I 
watched  evening  blot  out  the  day. 

There  were  some  newspapers  on  the  floor 
which  made  into  a  nice  nest.  I  curled  up,  happy  to 
be  indoors  for  a  change,  and  slept. 


Sometime  after  midnight  lights  shooting 
through  the  shadows  like  tracer  bullets  startled  me. 
Automobiles  had  pulled  up,  and  many  men  milled 
in  the  yard. 

They  were  wearing  carnival  masks,  and  the 
sterile  stares  of  monsters,  clowns,  and  world  lead¬ 
ers  went  unchanged  as  whiskey  poured  through 
paper  mache  lips.  The  talk  was  angry  and  loud 
and  smothered  the  natural  night  noises. 

One  of  the  men,  wearing  the  face  of  a  famous 
general,  climbed  onto  the  hood  of  a  highway 
patrol  car  and  called  for  attention.  His  voice  was 
high  pitched  but  very  forceful. 

Most  of  what  he  said  was  unintelligible  to  me 
because  of  his  thick  drawl.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  message  was  negative  and  full  of 
hate. 

"Low  life  scum  cornin'  here  all  the  time  tellin' 
us  how  to  live.  Pollutin'  our  schools  and  churches 
with  their  mongrelizin'  filth!  Messin'  with  our 
women,  with  our  wives  and  daughters!  It's  time  we 
clinch  our  fists!  It's  time  us  folks  take  our  country 
back!" 

As  the  mob  cheered,  a  clown  opened  the  patrol 
car  door  and  dragged  out  a  young  fellow  in  a 
college  sweat  shirt  whose  hands  were  cuffed  be¬ 
hind  him.  The  revelers  made  a  circle  around  him. 
Under  milder  circumstances  they  might  have  been 
forming  a  daisy  chain. 

Grass  stained  and  bloody,  the  prisoner  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  halo,  revolving  slowly.  Taking 
in  every  degree,  every  point  of  view,  every  per¬ 
spective,  his  eyes  found  no  sympathy,  no  human 
warmth.  Inquisitive  at  first,  innocent,  his  look 
went  to  terror  as  he  realized  that  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  was  for  real. 


He  broke  suddenly  toward  the  smallest  man  in 
the  line.  The  little  man  clinched  his  hands  as  if 
they  were  holding  an  ax  and  chopped  the  runner 
in  the  stomach.  Doubled  up,  he  was  flung  into 
someone  else's  domain,  hit,  then  dealt  to  another. 
He  was  passed  around  like  a  Communion  cup  until 
his  face  was  shredded  pulp. 

After  taking  a  long  drink  of  whiskey,  a  Clown 
tilted  back  and  snapped  the  bottle  over  a  car  fend¬ 
er.  There  was  a  spray  of  glass,  then  a  jagged  stub 
appeared,  glinting  wickedly  in  the  light. 

When  the  prisoner  was  pushed  his  way,  the 
Clown  grabbed  the  boy's  longish  hair  and  spun 
him  around.  The  half-bottle  was  raised,  and  in  a 
swift,  easy  motion  long  glass  fingernails  dug  deep 
into  flesh. 

The  victim's  face  wore  a  look  of  stunned 
amazement.  It  was  as  if  he  still  expecting  aid, 
still  waiting  for  a  just-minded  referee  to  step  be¬ 
tween  him  and  pain  and  death  and  reality.  But  no 
one  intervened,  and  the  last  nerve  circuits  snuffed 
out,  and  he  toppled  forward  to  rejoin  the  earth. 

The  crowd  was  rabid  with  the  Clown  for  end¬ 
ing  the  festivities  so  soon.  "Shoot,  Floyd,  he 
coujd've  been  whipped  lots  more!  His  teeth 
weren't  even  hardly  broke  out  yet. 

By  way  of  response,  Floyd  lifted  the  clown 
mask  halfway  off  his  face  and  spit  a  nasty  green 
gob. 


The  General  was  speechmaking  again,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  could  say  much,  a  World  Leader  pulled  a 
second  victim  out  of  the  car.  This  one  was  a  Black. 
He  had  purple  eyes,  thick  lips,  shotgun  nostrils, 
and  was  crying  like  a  baby. 

It  soon  became  apparent  why  he  was  so  alarm¬ 
ed.  The  men  ripped  away  his  trousers  and  held  his 
legs  apart  spread-eagle.  His  manhood  drapped  over 
his  belly  like  a  flag  at  half  mast. 

A  fellow  in  a  Monster  mask  opened  a  long 
straight  razor  and  shouted,  "Let  the  Doctor 
through!" 

I  turned  and  looked  at  the  shadows  on  the  wall, 
my  mind  taking  refuge  among  the  dark  silhouttes. 
In  a  Moorish  castle  of  Mediterranian  decor,  a 
fleshy  eunuch  stood  by  an  arch,  scimitar  in  hand. 
It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  be  castrated,  but  he 
also  had  to  guard  the  harem,  the  repository  of  the 
kingdom's  most  beautiful  and  voluptuous  women. 
How  he  flirted  and  taunted,  forever  brushing 
breasts  and  thighs  and  silkened  mounds  of  Venus 
against  him.  He  could  think  only  of  women.  He 
was  haunted  by  them! 


The  Black  wailed  out  his  heart  and  soul,  wailed 
out  all  the  pain  in  history,  and  the  horror  of  the 
sound  terrified  even  the  bats  in  the  attic,  and  in  a 
massive  flutter,  they  left  for  more  peaceful  abode. 

Those  who  had  done  the  butchering  were 
frightened  as  well.  They  ran  to  their  cars,  gunned 
the  engines,  and  raced  to  get  away. 

In  a  while  the  night  soothed  itself,  and  I  went 
to  see  if  there  was  something  I  could  do.  The 
Black  was  lying  face  up  in  the  moonlight,  moaning 
and  holding  onto  an  empty  crotch. 

It  was  often  the  case  that  the  Enemy  soldiers 
would  slice  off  the  dead's  members  and  keep  them 
as  tokens  of  the  kill. 

He  was  bleeding  and  crying,  and  when  he  saw 
me,  his  eyes  filled  with  hatred  and  shame.  "Why 
couldn’t  they  have  done  it  to  you!"  he  said. 

Shaking  my  head,  I  retreated. 

SCIENTIST 

For  two  days  I  traveled  north,  hopping  rides  on 
the  backs  of  trucks.  The  weather  became  more 
severe.  My  nose  and  ears  were  almost  frostbitten, 
and  my  lips  were  so  chapped  that  they  scabbed.  ' 

I  ran  in  place  to  get  warm,  stopping  only  to  try 
and  flag  down  rides.  A  canal  paralleled  the  road.  A 
barge  as  long  as  a  city  block  came  down  it  carrying 
a  gigantic  cylinder  with  SPACE  written  on  the 
side. 

The  glassy-eyed  boy  who  picked  me  up  told  me 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  a  rocket  and  that  it  would 
go  to  the  moon  or  possibly  Mars.  His  eerie  voice 
never  varied  in  tempo  or  tone  as  he  discoursed  on 
the  metaphysics  of  interplanetary  travel. 

"You  and  I  and  everyone  on  Earth  is  hurling 
through  space  at  a  thousand  miles  a  second,"  he 
said.  "We're  stranded,  abandoned  on  a  pool  ball 
racing  irreversibly  toward  an  energy  potential  of 
zero!" 

He  stared  at  me  intently,  waiting  for  a  response. 

I  answered  that  though  I  had  never  thought  deeply 
on  astronomy,  there  was  surely  much  mystery  to 
the  universe. 

"Paradoxically  inexplicable,"  he  mumbled, 
then  kept  talking.  Ideas  flowed  from  his  mind 
freely,  but  not  in  any  apparent  order.  He  spoke 
of  the  mental  hospital  where  he  had  recently  been 
a  patient/  gray  halls  filled  with  the  smell  of  disin¬ 
fectant/  screams  in  the  night/  syringes/  a  huge 
crowd  in  the  cold  rain/  flashing  lights  and  bands 
on  an  outdoor  stage/  a  girl  with  no  brassiere/  her 
thighs  dipping  down  on  him  like  a  hungry  bird/ 
blue  tabs  that  turned  the  world  upside  down /  tore 
it  into  little  pieces/  the  bits  blown  into  an  eclipse/ 
OD/  OD/  OD/  OD/  my  father. 

He  sat  straighter  as  the  word  crossed  his  lips, 
and  his  voice  went  even  lower.  His  father  was  a 
very  important  man.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the 
recent  wars,  he  had  defected  to  the  Enemy 
country  and  had  become  their  leading  scientist  in 
the  field  of  rocket  technology. 

Entering  a  town,  Warner  said  that  I  should  stay 
the  night  at  his  home.  The  air  was  freezing,  and, 
as  I  was  afraid  of  becoming  ill,  I  went  along. 

The  eyes  of  his  father  and  mother,  however, 
were  colder  than  any  winter  wind.  They  watched 
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Warner  like  falcons  and  questioned  him  as  to  every¬ 
where  he  had  been  and  all  he  had  done.  He  was 
vague,  saying  only  that  he  had  been  driving  ^nd 
had  picked  up  a  traveler.  j 

Frigid  stares  focused  on  me.  The  father's 
pupils  compressed  into  intensive  pinpoints,  and  I 
understood  what  Warner  had  meant  when  he  call¬ 
ed  them  "antinuclei  in  a  field  of  absolute  zero."  I 
was  afraid  for  the  images  of  myself,  which  I  k new 
quivered  upside  down  and  alone  on  the  backs  of 
the  man's  eyes. 

He  did  an  about-face,  put  some  oppressive 
organ  music  on  the  phonograph,  then  sat  in  a 
straight-back  chair  to  read.  The  mother  left  to 
cook,  and  Warner  and  I  went  to  his  room. 

Even  with  the  door  closed,  the  sounds  intruded 
upon  us  like  unwanted  guests.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a 
funeral  parlour  and  went  into  the  bathroom  to 
escape. 

Warner  was  lying  on  one  of  the  twin  beds,  star¬ 
ing  at  the  ceiling,  his  hands  folded  over  his 
stomach.  "He's  like  God,  my  father.  He's  super¬ 
human.  He  has  no  emotions  at  all,  only  intellect." 
He  took  a  tight  hold  on  my  sleeve.  "Do  you  know 
that  he's  not  even  scared  of  spiders!" 

The  boy  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the 
creatures  and  whispered  warning  of  armies  of 
them,  of  their  sticky  webs  encompassing  trees  and 
houses,  of  their  poison  filling  lakes  and  rivers,  their 
lust  for  blood  vamping  all  other  living  things. 

A  dinner  bell  called  us  to  the  dining  room, 
where  wood,  glass  and  silver  glistened  austerely. 
The  parents  were  so  prim  and  proper  that  they 
made  me  feel  corrupt  and  somehow  evil. 


The  father  closed  his  eyes,  folded  his  hands, 
and  said  a  prayer.  Bowls  of  steaming  food  passed 
around  the  table  as  silence  settled  in  like  a  dense 
fog. 

Halfway  through  the  meal  not  a  word  had  been 
spoken.  Warner  cleared  his  throat  and  started  talk¬ 
ing,  his  ideas  as  aimless  and  unconnected  as  before. 

His  father  seemed  to  boil  at  the  free  association, 
his  teeth  viciously  tearing  dead  pig  meat  as  he 
listened.  Finally  he  interrupted,  insisting  that 
Warner  be  clearer. 

The  boy  apologized  because  his  conversation 
was  not  a  mathematical  formula,  then  rambled  on 
about  the  inhumanity  of  science  and  numbers. 


"Listen  here.  Buddy  boy,"  said  the  father,  jab¬ 
bing  a  knife  at  his  son  as  he  spoke,  "Science  puts 
food  in  your  mouth,  and  don't  you  forget  it!" 

My  look  must  have  hardened  as  I  realized  that 
the  man  was  drunk.  He  sensed  my  displeasure  and 
glared  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  carrier  of  the  plague. 
Watching  me,  he  told  his  son  that  a  person  need 
not  be  "refuse  from  the  street"  to  be  human  — 
that  decent  people  were  at  least  a  suitable  for 
companions. 

Warner  saw  me  flinch,  and  for  the  first  time, 
looked  his  father  in  the  face.  "At  least  my  friends 
don't  make  lamp  shades  out  of  people,"  he  said. 

Even  as  his  father  demanded  he  leave  the  table, 
Warner  was  standing.  I  was  going  with  him,  but 
the  man  told  me  to  stay  and  clean  my  plate.  The 
company  made  me  ill,  but  I  was  too  terrified  to 
disobey. 

When  he  had  finished  his  coffee,  the  father 
paced  me  to  the  front  door  and  out  onto  the 
porch.  It  was  cold. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  on,  Buster,"  he  said, 
standing  close  and  puffing  out  his  chest  like  a 
rooster,  "but  you're  in  worse  shape  than  Warner, 
and  I  don't  want  you  passing  that  drug  filth  to 
him!" 

His  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  red-rimmed  and 
his  teeth  were  clinched  up.  as  if  he  had  lockjaw. 
"You're  weird!"  he  said,  "Weird!  All  you  kids  are 
weird!" 

He  leaned  back  on  his  heels  as  if  he  was  going 
to  swing  at  me  and  hurled  his  final  curse .  "May 
GOD  have  mercy  on  you!" 

Down  the  porch  steps  and  gingerly  to  the  high¬ 
way,  I  nearly  wept  with  happiness  when  the  driver 
of  a  coal  truck  gave  me  a  lift. 

(to  be  continued) 
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ly  after  the  alleged  break  attempt  said 
that  McGee  was  in  the  hole  and  had 
been  badly  beaten.  He  has  numerous 
bruises  on  his  face  and  body  and  a  five 
inch  lump  on  his  head. 

McGee  told  the  attorney  that  there 
had  been  no  escape  attempt.  He  said 
that  Jackson  had  discovered  a  plan  to 
kill  the  Soledad  Brothers  and  himself 
and  that  it  was  the  guards  who  had 
unlocked  the  cells.  He  said  further 
that  the  gun  said  to  have  been  smug¬ 
ged  in  to  Jackson  had  actually  belong¬ 
ed  to  a  guard  and  that  Jackson  had  tak¬ 
en  it  from  him. 

Whether  or  not  McGee  is  correct 
in  his  account  of  the  gun’s  origin,  the 
entire  business  of  it  having  been  smug¬ 
ged  in  is  implausible.  The  weapons 
search  which  prisoners  routinely  under¬ 
go  before  and  after  seeing  a  visitor  in¬ 
volves  stripping  completely  and  spread¬ 
ing  the  buttocks  and  was  well  known 
to  Jackson.  Trying  to  smuggle  a  gun 
under  such  circumstances  could  only 
be  a  sign  of  foolishness  or  utter  desper¬ 
ation.  Jackson  was  certainly  not  fool¬ 
ish  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
his  mind  had  snapped. 

Jackson  is  supposed  to  have  hidden 
the  gun  in  his  hair.  I  have  no  recent 
picture  of  Jackson  but  the  published 
ones  available  to  me  show  his  Afro  to 
be  relatively  short.  (When  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  TV  watcher  hear  “Afro”  they 
are  naturally  inclined  to  think  of  An¬ 
gela  Davis.  Perhaps  Angela  could  hide 
a  gun  in  her  hair,  but  not  George,  Jack- 
son.  A  recently  released  inmate  of  the 
Adjustment  Center  who  was  close  to 
Jackson  said  that  you  could  see  his 
scalp.) 

Of  course,  there  is  the  Afro  wig 
which  was  supposedly  discovered  in  a 
toilet.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Jackson 
wore  a  wig  bushy  enough  to  conceal  a 
gun  and  retain  it  while  he  bent  over, 
when  this  would  certainly  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  guards? 

The  same  recently  released  inmate 
also  said  that  the  gate  Jackson  was  said 
to  have  been  running  toward  at  the 
time  he  was  shot  was  only  the  first  in 
a  series  of  well  guarded  barriers,  includ¬ 
ing  a  metal  detector.  Jackson,  of 
course,  was  well  aware  of  this.  Could 
a  seasoned  prisoner  who  had  kept  his 
cool  so  many  times  in  the  past  have 
seriously  been  making  a  run  for  it, 
or  was  he,  as  his  mother  believes,  shot 
Erst  and  then  pushed  into  the  yard? 

At  a  hearing  in  San  Francisco  last 
Tuesday,  Aug.  24,  Clutchette  and 
Drumgo  claimed  that  they  had  been 
beaten  and  burned  with  cigarets  after 
the  Saturday  tragedy.  They  were  ig¬ 
nored  by  Judge  Carl  Allen.  On  Thurs- 

Prison  Letters 

Cont.  from  7 

ing  could  be  produced  from  the  soil,  hunting  became  too  important;  accumulat¬ 
ing,  hoarding,  hiding,  protecting  enough  to  last  through  the  winter,  things  fall¬ 
ing  apart  in  winter,  covetous  glances  at  one’s  neighbor’s  goods.  Would  three  or 
four  thousand  years  of  that  kind  of  survival  influence  a  culture?  Would  greed 
color  itself  into  the  total  result,  in  a  large  way?  Hunt,  forage,  store,  hoard,  hide, 
defend,  the  thing  at  stake!!  Not  very  conducive  to  sensitivity,  tenderness. 

Change  the  environment,  change  the  man.  Simple. 

Consider  the  people’s  store,  after  full  automation,  the  implementation  of  the 
theory  of  economic  advantage.  You  dig,  no  waste  makers,  no  harnesses  on  pro¬ 
duction.  There  is  no  intermediary,  no  money.  The  store,  it  stocks  everything 
that  the  body  or  home  could  possibly  use.  Why  won’t  the  people  hoard,  how  is 
an  operation  like  that  possible,  how  could  the  storing  place  keep  its  stores  if  its 
stock  (merchandise)  is  free? 

Men  hoard  against  want,  need,  don’t  they?  Aren’t  they  taught  that  tomorrow 
holds  terror,  pile  up  a  surplus  against  this  terror,  be  greedy  and  possessive  if 
you  want  to  succeed  in  this  insecure  world?  Nuts  hidden  away  for  tomorrow’s 
winter. 

Change  the  environment,  educate  the  man,  he’ll  change.  The  people’s  store 
will  work  as  long  as  people  know  that  it  will  be  there,  and  have  in  abundance  the 
things  they  need  and  want  (really  want);  when  they  are  positive  that  the 
common  effort  has  and  will  always  produce  an  abundance,  they  won’t  bother  to 
take  home  more  than  they  need. 

Water  is  free,  do  people  drink  more  than  they  need?  There  is  a  reason  for  the 
ugliness  of  Western  culture,  many  reasons  I  would  say,  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
founded  and  tied  into  greed,  the  need  to  store  so  much,  and  work  and  fight  so 
hard  for  something  to  store  stands  out  from  the  other  reasons . . . 

Love  you, 

George 

*  * 
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day  they  made  the  same  allegations  I 
and  took  off  their  shirts  to  show  their  j) 
bruises  and  bums.  While  these  were 
visible  to  spectators  in  the  courtroom, 
the  judge  claimed  that  he  could  see  no  ’ 
bums  or  bruises.  (Of  course,  the  judge 
saw  what  everyone  else  saw.  What  he 
apparently  meant  was  that  he  was  un¬ 
able,  under  proper  court  procedure, 
to  recognize  what  he  saw  as  burns  and 
bruises  at  that  time.) 

At  one  point  the  judge  said,  “There 
seems  to  be  an  air  of  hostility  here. 

I  don’t  see  why  we  can’t  have  this 
hearing  in  a  calm,  dispassionate  man¬ 
ner.”  (What  is  horrifying  about  his  re¬ 
mark  is  that  it  may  well  be  true  that  he 
can’t  understand  why  those  people, 
mostly  black,  were  unable  to  be  as 
calm  and  dispassionate  as  he.) 

Clutchette’s  mother,  Doris  Max¬ 
well,  called  the  judge  a  bad  name  and 
he  called  in  the  baliffs  and  a  half  dozen 
tactical  squad  cops  to  have  her  ejected. 

People  were  clubbed,  there  was  a  lot 
of  blood  and  screams  and  weeping. 

The  whole  scene  probably  puzzled  the 
judge  greatly. 

Just  as  horrifying  as  the  judge’s  lack 
of  understanding  is  Gov.  Reagan’s  re¬ 
mark  concerning  the  spreading  of  vio¬ 
lence  into  prisons.  The  picture  behind 
it  is  quite  clear  and  clearly  false.  It  is 
that  prison  inmates  are  normally  inert 
and  become  violent  only  when  words 
and  weapons  are  gotten  in  to  them 
from  outside  agitators. 

One  implication  is  that  there  ought 
to  be  greater  control  inside  the  prisons. 

Another  -  once  the  simplistic  connec¬ 
tion  between  outside  dissent  and  in¬ 
side  criminal  acts  has  been  accepted  - 
is  that  there  ought  to  be  greater  con¬ 
trols  outside  the  prisons. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the 
Marin  Daily  Independent  Journal,  three 
San  Quentin  guards,  claiming  that 
they  feared  reprisals  but  felt  they  had 
to  talk  anyway,  expressed  great  bitter¬ 
ness  over  the  vulnerability  of  guards 
to  violence  from  prisoners  which  they 
attributed  to  “permissiveness”  in  the 
prisons. 

On  Tuesday,  Aug.  24,  the  State  of 
California  announced  that  it  would  be¬ 
gin  censoring  “revolutionary”  literature, 
restricting  visitors  and  imposing  greater 
limitations  on  its  “dangerous”  inmates. 

This  move  is  being  countered  by  var¬ 
ious  individuals  including  California 
Assemblyman  Willie  L.  Brown  who 
said  that  state  officials  who  attempt 
illegal  censorship  of  prisoners’  mail 
should  be  removed  from  office. 

This  is  the  way  the  wheels  turn. 

Already  California’s  rulers  are  using 
George  Jackson’s  death  to  put  them 
in  motion. 

Dearest  Angela, 

.  .  .  Over  this  ten  years  I’ve  never  left  my  cell  in  the  morning  looking  for 
trouble,  never  once  have  I  initiated  any  violence.  In  each  case  where  it  was 
alleged,  it  was  defense/attack  response  to  some  aggression,  verbal  or  physical. 
Perhaps  a  psychiatrist,  a  Western  pschiatrist  that  is,  could  make  a  case  against  me 
for  anticipating  attacks.  But  I  wasn’t  bom  this  way.  Perhaps  this  same  psychiat¬ 
rist  would  diagnose  from  the  overreactions  that  I  am  not  a  very  nice  person.  But 
again  I  refer  you  to  the  fact  that  I  was  bom  innocent  and  trusting.  The  instinct 
to  survive  and  all  that  springs  from  it  developed  in  me  as  it  is  today  out  of 
necessity. 

I  am  not  a  very  nice  person,  I  confess.  I  don’t  believe  in  such  things  as  free 
speech  when  it’s  used  to  rob  and  defame  me.  I  don’t  believe  in  mercy  or  for¬ 
giveness  or  restraint.  I’ve  gone  to  great  lengths  to  leam  every  dirty  trick  devised 
and  have  improvised  some  new  ones  of  my  own.  I  don’t  play  fair,  don’t  fight 
fair.  As  I  think  of  this  present  situation,  the  things  that  happen  all  day,  the  case 
they’ve  saddled  me  with,  in  retrospection  of  the  aggregate  injury  —  all  now 
drawn  against  the  background  of*this  picture  you’ve  given  me  —  no  one  will 
profit  from  this,  sister.  No  one  will  ever  again  profit  from  our  pain.  This  is  the 
last  treadmill  I’ll  run.  They  created  this  situation.  All  that  flows  from  it  is  their 
responsibility.  They’ve  created  in  me  one  irate,  resentful  nigger  —  and  it’s  build¬ 
ing  —  to  what  climax?  The  nation’s  undertakers  have  grown  wealthy  on  black 
examples,  but  I  want  you  to  believe  in  me,  Angela.  I’m  going  to  make  a  very 
poor  example,  no  one  will  profit  from  my  immolation.  When  that  day  comes 
they’ll  have  to  bury  ten  thousand  of  their  own  with  full  military  honors. 
They’ll  have  earned  it  .  .  . 

.  .  .  This  is  one  nigger  who’s  got  some  sense  and  is  not  afraid  to  use  it.  If  my 
enemies,  your  enemies,  prove  stronger,  at  least  I  want  them  to  know  that  they 
made  one  righteous  African  man  extremely  angry.  And  that  they’ve  strained 
the  patience  of  a  righteous  and  loving  people  to  the  utmost . . . 

Should  we  make  a  lovers’  vow?  It’s  silly,  with  all  my  tomorrows  accounted 
for,  but  you  can  humor  me. 

Power  to  the  People! 

George 


Space  City!  vendors  are  cool,  groovy, 
with-it,  keen-o,  neat,  righteous,  have 
correct  politics,  and  wash  behind 
their  ears.  You  can  sell  Space  City!, 
make  good  bread,  and  spread  the 
good  word.  Check  the  VENDOR 
BOX  on  page  two  of  this  issue  for  in¬ 
formation  on  where  to  get  papers  and 
how  to  become  a  100-clubber! 


Needless  to  say,  vendors  are  always 
calling  us  to  see  what  they  can  and 
can’t  do,  where  they  can  and  can’t 
sell.  Starting  with  this  issue,  we  will 
have  an  advice  to  the  vendors  column 
each  week  (or  as  often  as  there’s 
something  to  say).  We  will  try  to  keep 
you  informed  of  all  that  is  pertinent 
to  the  selling  of  Space  City! 

The  legality  and  advisibility  of  sell¬ 
ing  Space  City!  and  other  publications 
on  the  streets  and  around  high  schools 
is  a  rather  confusing  matter.  The 
possibility  of  harassment  and/or  arrest 
is  always  present  (though  few  Space 
City!  vendors  have  ever  been  busted  — 
at  least  for  selling  Space  City!)  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  First  Amendment 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press  it  is  a 
hard  case  to  prosecute  and  the  charges 
are  usually  dismissed. 

If  any  vendor  is  arrested  Space 
City!  will  provide  the  bond  and  lawyer 
referral.  Call  us  immediately  at  526- 
6257. 

Some  tips  to  vendors: 

First  and  foremost:  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  “permit”  to  sell  newspapers. 
You  may  legally  sell  papers  on  any 
public  street  and  sidewalk,  as  long  as 
you  do  not  block  traffic.  A  newspaper 
salesman  (Post,  Chronicle,  Space  City! 
or  whatever)  needs  no  permit  of  any 
kind.  Don’t  be  misled! 

The  rumors  circulating  about  a  new 
city  vendor  ordinance  are  false:  there 
is  no  new  city  ordinance. 

As  far  as  selling  on  and  in  the 
streets  is  concerned  the  safest  course 
to  follow  is  to  stay  out  of  the  street  it¬ 
self  when  making  a  sale.  It  is  all  right 
to  walk  in  the  street  between  the  lanes 
of  traffic  as  long  as  the  light  is  red,  but 
as  soon  as  the  light  turns  green  it  is 
best  to  get  out  of  the  street. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  scope  out  the 
place  where  you  want  to  sell  before- 


Know 

Your 

Rights! 


hand.  , 

Go  by  a  comer  where  a  Chronicle 
or  Post  newsboy  is  around  5  or  6  p.m. 
and  watch.  Many  of  them  have  been 
selling  for  a  number  of  years  and  are 
pros  at  it. 

It  is  legal  to  sell  papers  in  a  parking 
lot  as  long  as  you  don’t  block  traffic. 

It  is  questionable  as  to  whether  it 
is  legal  to  sell  papers  in  a  closed  mall 
such  as  Sharpstown  or  Galleria.  Arrest 
might  well  follow.  We  will  try  to  have 
more  info  on  this  later. 

As  far  as  vendor  sales  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston  campus  is  concerned, 
the  correct  way  is  to  go  through 
University  channels  and  get  permiss¬ 
ion  to  set  up  a  table.  No  wandering 


around  the  campus  ana  hawking  is 
officially  allowed. 

We  are  trying  to  find  out  just  what 
the  proper  university  channels  are. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  a  suit  pending  challenging  the 
current  procedures;  they  believe  that 
it  should  be  legal  to  hawk  on  campus. 

It  is  the  Constitutional  right  of 
students  to  sell  papers  on  the  grounds 
of  any  Houston  Independent  School 
District  school  before  school,  during 
lunch  or  after  school  without  prior 
approval  from  the  principal.  A  per¬ 
manent  injunction  was  handed  down 
from  Judge  Woodrow  Seals  June  23, 
1971,  affirming  this  right. 

The  Houston  School  Board,  how¬ 
ever,  is  appealing  the  injunction  and 


Houston  schools  are  running  under 
the  old  guidelines  which  call  for  prior 
approval  until  the  appeal  is  heard. 

If  you  want  to  be  super  safe,  go  to 
the  principal  and  tell  him  that  you 
want  to  hawk  Space  City! 

Hie  alternative  is  to  distribute  our 
rag  without  prior  approval  and  see 
what  happens.  Remember,  you  have 
this  constitutional  right,  according  to 
Judge,  Seals’  ruling! 

There  is  the  possibility  of  suspen¬ 
sion,  however.  If  you  are  suspended, 
demand  a  suspension  hearing  before 
your  principal.  Also  call  Space  City! 
A  student  has  the  right  to  be  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  lawyer  at  such  a  hearing. 

Although  your  constitutional  right 
to  sell  papers  on  the  school  grounds 
means  on  any  school  grounds,  the 
injunction  handed  down  by  Judge 
Seals  covered  only  schools  in  the 
Houston  Independent  School  District. 
So  there  is  the  possibility  of  being 
harassed  and/or  suspended  at  any 
other  schools.  Students  not  in  the 
HISD  who  want  to  be  super  safe 
should  get  a  copy  of  their  school 
district’s  guidelines  governing  dis¬ 
tribution.  But  once  again,  constitution¬ 
al  rights  are  universally  applicable. 

It  is  legal  for  anyone  —  student  or 
not  —  to  sell  papers  across  the  street 
from  a  schooL 

It  is  legal  to  sell  papers  on  the  side¬ 
walks  downtown  as  long  as  you  do 
not  obstruct  pedestrians. 

There  is  a  city  ordinance  against 
vending  in  Hermann  Park  (and  all 
other  city  parks)  without  prior  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  city.  Again  due 
to  the  constitutional  right  of  freedom 
of  the  press  it  is  a  hard  case  to  pro¬ 
secute.  Collective  member  Bobby 
(“Hayseed”)  Eakin  has  been  arrested 
there  twice  and  both  times  the  charges 
were  dropped. 


Up  the  (Goose)  Creek 


by  Bobby  Eakin 

Large  rock  shows,  frequently  promised,  occasionally  fail  to  come  off. 

It  seems  lately  that  the  occasion  is  making  itself  more  frequent.  Sometimes 
the  event  is  canceled  well  before -tickets  go  on  sale  and  no  one  ends  up  the  wor¬ 
se  for  it.  However,  it  has  been  known  to  happen  that  the  event  is  well  under 
way  before  word  gets  around  to  the  folks  who  forked  over  the  admission  price 
that  the  acts  promised  aren’t  going  to  be  delivered.  No  explanations  are  made 
to  the  crowd  other  than,  “Gee  folks  it’s  sure  a  bummer  but  you  know  we  got 
ripped-off  too,”  or  something  to  that  effect. 

In  the  big  festivals  with  all  the  wheeling  and  dealing  going  on  it’s  hard  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  just  who  is  at  fault.  The  bands  claim  it’s  the  promoters,  the  promoters 
cry  it’s  the  agencies,  and  the  agencies  claim  it’s  the  record  companies  and  on 
down  the  line  the  buck  is  passed.  Who  can  figure  it  out.  With  so  many  fingers 
in  the  pie  how  is  the  poor  guy  who  shelled  out  his  hard  earned  cash  to  know 
where  the  fault  lies.  The  customer  pays  his  money  and  takes  his  chances. 

Gavrel  Enterprises  put  on  an  all  day  show  in  Galveston  a  couple  of  Sundays 
ago.  Labeled  a  “rock  and  roll  beach  party,”  it  was  to  run  from  2  p.m.  until  mid¬ 
night  and  feature  five  local  bands  plus  a  national  attraction,  Goose  Creek  Sym¬ 
phony.  Unfortunately  for  those  who  laid  out  the  $3.50  at-the-door  admission. 
Goose  Creek  didn’t  show  and  those  attending  the  concert  didn’t  find  out  until 
midnight  when  the  show  was  all  over.  Needless  to  say  there  were  some  pretty 
upset  people.  Without  Goose  Creek  the  same  or  better  shows  had  been  put  on 
locally  for  a  dollar  at  Of  Our  Own. 

Unlike  the  big  shows  where  no  one  can  quite  figure  out  what  happened,  the 
reason  this  particular  show  fell  through  wasn’t  too  hard  to  figure  out.  Usually 
when  a  promoter  wants  a  group  he  gets  in  touch  with  the  agent  several  weeks 
beforehand  and  inquires  about  the  availability  of  that  band  for  a  particular  day 
and  at  a  particular  price.  Telegrams  are  then  exchanged  confirming  both  the  pro¬ 
moter’s  offer  and  the  agencies  terms.  After  the  agency  receives  the  promoter’s 
telegram,  contracts  are  sent  to  be  signed  and  returned.  A  deposit  is  either  re¬ 
quired  with  the  contract  or  by  a  specified  date.  Then  the  band  signs  the  cont¬ 
ract,  returns  to  the  promoter  his  copy  and  the  deal  is  set.  It’s  a  simple  procedure 
and  should  involve  no  complications.  It  assures  the  band  that  it  will  get  paid 
and  the  promoter  that  the  band  will  show. 

The  story  I  got  from  Goose  Creek’s  agency  in  Chicago ,  the  William  Morris 
Agency  was  this.  According  to  Dave  Downs,  the  head  Honcho  at  Morris,  Gavrel 
got  in  touch  with  him  for  the  first  time  on  Aug.  11th,  the  Wednesday  before  the 
concert.  Telegrams  were  exchanged,  contracts  sent,  and  the  50%  deposit  was  to 
be  wired  to  the  agency  by  Friday.  Downs  hadn’t  received  the  money  by  Friday 
and  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Gavrel  Friday  morning,  asking  Gavrel  to  wire  the  mon¬ 
ey  immediately  or  the  band  wouldn’t  show.  No  word  from  Gavrel.  Downs  kept 
trying, without  success  Jo  reach  Gavrel  all  day  Friday  and  finally  turned  the  pro¬ 
blem  over  to  Goose  Creek’s  manager  who  called  the  Space  City!  office  trying  to 
reach  Gavrel.  George  Laibe,  Goose  Creek’s  manager  left  a  message  with  us  late 
Friday  night  for  Gavrel.  The  message:  We  need  the  50%  deposit  by  6  a.m.  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  or  we  stay  in  Atlanta.  The  message  was  forwarded  to  Gavrel 


Downs  tells  us  that  the  money  was  received  in  his  office  on  Monday,  the  day 
after  the  concert,  in  the  form  of  a  money  order  sent  by  regular  first  class  maiL 
The  money  order  had  been  purchased  on  Thursday  and  the  postmark  on  the  en¬ 
velope  was  Friday,  Aug.  13,  the  day  the  money  order  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Down’s  office. 

Whether  Gavrel  has  another  story  is  not  known  at  this  time.  I  was  unable  to 
get  in  touch  with  him  for  any  comment.  Representatives  from  KLOL,  the  radio 
sponsor,  refused  to  comment  on  anything  concerning  the  show,  but  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  line  from  a  number  of  101  jocks  is  that  the  money  didn’t  reach  the  agency 
in  time,  so  the  band  didn’t  show. 

What  concerns  me  is  not  the  legal  technicalities  of  why  the  band  didn’t  show, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  promoter  at  the  show  Sunday.  Let  me  try  to  lay  it  out 
as  best  as  I  know  how. 

Goose  Creek,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  was  to  drive  in  to  Houston  Sat¬ 
urday  and  play  a  radio  concert  that  afternoon.  Of  course  they  never  appeared. 
All  day  Sunday,  knowing  that  Goose  Creek  was  a  day  late  and  possibly  knowing 
(I  dare  say  more  than  likely  knowing)  that  they  weren’t  coming  at  all,  (after  all 
we  had  passed  on  the  word  that  the  money  hadn’t  been  received),  Gavrel  con¬ 
tinued  to  advertise  in  Galveston  over  the  radio,  up  until  10  p.m.  that  Goose 
Creek  would  be  playing  and  urged  people  to  hurry  on  down  and  spend  their 
$3.50  on  the  show. 

At  10  p.mv  with  only  two  hours  left  and  Goose  Creek  still  not  there,  one  of 
the  MCs  announced  to  the  crowd,  “Now  we  have  three  more  bands  to  finish  up 
the  night.  Stone  Axe  [who  had  already  played  once].  Denim  and  to  finish  out 
the  show  Goose  Creek,  and  from  now  on  it  will  only  be  a  dollar.” 

Stone  Axe  finished  and  the  stage  was  suddenly  empty.  The  crowd  grew  rest¬ 
less.  It  remained  empty. 

Finally  someone  mounted  the  stage.  “Is  there  anyone  here  who  knows  wha¬ 
t’s  going  on?”  One  of  the  guys  from  Denim  took  the  mike  and  said,  “Galveston 
has  a  law  against  amplified  music  after  midnight.  It’s  that  time  now.  So  Den¬ 
im  won’t  be  able  to  play,  and  Goose  Creek  wasn’t  going  to  play  anyway  because 
they  never  showed  up.” 

At  which  point  the  crowd  began  to  get  ugly.  (“Fuck  this  fucking  place.”) 
Another  guy  on  stage  began  shouting,  “It’s  not  this  guy’s  fault”  (which  was  true) 
to  forestall  a  lynching.  So  the  fellow  from  Denim  (after  a  short  conference  with 
some  cops  who  were  apparently  trying  to  bust  him  for  using  an  obscenity)  cool¬ 
ed  everything  out  with  the  standard  line.  (“Listen,  the  people  that  put  this 
thing  on  got  burned  pretty  bad,  too.”) 

That  sort  of  wrapped  things  up  and  everyone  left,  out  $3.50  but  for  some 
reason  (I  guess  they  are  used  to  it  by  now)  accepting  the  fact  they  had  been  roy¬ 
ally  burned. 

Whose  fault  was  it  that  the  band  didn’t  show  as  advertised?  From  what  I  can 
see,  it’s  Gavrel’s.  None  the  less,  serious  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  Gavrel’s 
conduct  on  Sunday.  Questions  thatwill  take  some  mighty  heavy  explaining  to 
set  straight,  if  indeed  they  can  be  answered  at  alL 
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U  of  H  PROGRAM  COUNCIL 


presents 


Richie 

Havens 


IN  CONCERT 


SAT.,  SEPT.  4-8:00  P.M. 
HOFHEINZ  PAVILION 


ALL  SEATS  RESERVED 
$3.00-$4.00-$5.00 

TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT 

DISC  RECORDS  •  MARCS  RECORDS 
PAISLEY  CO.  and  U.  of  H. 


OF  OUR  OWN 

253°l  UNIVERSITY  AT  KIRBY 
52.E>- 

FRI.  SEPTEMBER  3,  ONLY 

FROM  BACTON  ROUGE  LA- 

"WAR  BABIES" 

$2.oe  AX  THE  DOOR. 

ALSO  TU1S  WEEKS  FILM.  IN  COLOR 

'CAPTAIN  SIMBAD' 

MUSIC  STARTS  AX  S:4S 

MOVIE  STARTS  AT  11:30 


Univ.  of 
Thought 

It's  been  a  year  and  a  half  since  the 
University  of  Thought  began  offering 
classes  to  the  Houston  community. 
Lots  of  people  have  come  and  gone  in 
that  time.  Some  people  don’t  know  we 
still  exist. 

At  the  moment  we’re  getting  ready 
for  the  fall  semester  which  should 
start  the  week  of  Sept.  27.  We  hope 
to  have  some  kind  of  catalog  out  by 
Sept.  1.  But  we  may  not  start  on  time 
because  we  need  money  and  volunteers. 
We  still  offer  free  classes;  our  only 
source  of  money  at  the  present  is 
recycling  aluminum. 

We  need  artwork  for  our  catalog; 
teachers  for  classes  (especially  in  the 
poverty  areas);  money  to  run  the 
office  and  pay  for  our  catalog;  trucks 
to  take  aluminum  to  the  recycling 
center;  office  supplies;  people  to  take 
care  of  money,  answer  phones,  dis¬ 
tribute  literature  to  high  schools,  lay¬ 
out  the  catalog,  fund-raise,  etc. 

In  September  we  will  have  some 
students  from  “The  University  With¬ 
out  Walls”  at  Antioch  College  to  work 
with  the  U  of  T,  but  that’s  after  the 
classes  start.  They  will  need  places  to 
stay  while  they’re  here. 

The  U  of  T  also  needs  to  hear  from 
everyone  in  the  communityj  What  do 
you  want  us  to  offer;  how  can  we  im¬ 
prove;  how  can  we  get  money  and 
volunteers;  are  there  any  places  in  the 
St.  Thomas  area,  other  than  St. 
Thomas,  to  hold  classes? 

Some  of  the  classes  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  this  fall  are  organic  farming, 
auto  mechanics,  accounting,  Spanish, 
French  ferro  cement  boat  &  dome 
building,  yoga,  guitar,  photography, 
karate,  poetry  interpetation.  There  are 
many  others  that  we  and  other  people 
would  like  to  see  offered,  like  art, 
macrame,  german,  pottery,  bicycle  re¬ 
pair,  sewing,  consumer  hints  on  shop¬ 
ping  in  local  stores,  preparation  for 
the  GED  tests,  tutoring  poverty  kids 
in  all  subjects,  and  many  more. 

Since  we  aren’t  sure  where  all  the 
money’s  going  to  come  from,  the 
catalog  may  not  be  out  on  schedule. 
It  would  be  best  to  call  us  and  check 
before  making  a  trip  to  pick  one  up. 
We  can’t  afford  to  send  any  out  unless 
you  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  We  will  try  to  distribute 
catalogs  in  all  areas  of  town.  If  you 
would  like  to  volunteer  time  or  money 
or  suggestions,  stop  by  our  office  at 
3505  Main  or  call  us  at  526-5547. 

—  cindy 

university  of  thought 

PHONE 

ACLU  .  .  .  ......  .  .  .  ......  .  .  524-5925 

CRISIS  HOTLINE  .  228-1505 

DAEFLOWER  FREE  SCHOOL.  771-5358 
DAY  CARE  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ....  .  .  .  .  521-9456 
or  668-6815 

DRAFT  COUNSELING.......  526-0030 

FAMILY  CONNECTION . .  .523-6825 

FOOD  STAMP  OFFICE  .  ......  227-6371 

HOUSTON  COMMITTEE  TO 

END  THE  WAR . .  227-4700 

INLET  DRUG  CRISIS  .  ....  .  .  .  526-7925 
KAUM 

GEN  OFFICES  .........  .  .  .741-0050 

STUDIO  LINE . ....748-4801 

KAUM  NEWS . .  ...  .  .748-1479 

KLOL . .  .....  .....  .222-8103 

LETTUCE  BOYCOTT . .  .  .  .  522-8142 

LIBERTY  HALL  . . ...225-6250 

NATL  ORG  FOR  WOMEN  .  .  .  .  .  623-4380 

OF  OUR  OWN  . .  .  526-6996 

OPERATION  BREADBASKET.  224-9057 
PACIFICA  (KPFT)  .......  ...  224-4000 

PAPEL  CHICANO  .....  .  .  .  .  .  .  .926-2735 

PEACE  CENTER . .  .  .227-4700 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD.  ....  523-7419 
PRAIRIE  LAW  COLLECTIVE..  .224-3062 

PROBLEM  PREGNANCY . -  523-5354 

SPACE  CITY! . 526-6257 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THOUGHT.  .  526-5547 

VD  CLINIC . 222-4201 

VOICE  OF  HOPE . 228-0714 
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boogied  with  a  boggling  array  of 
dancers  out  front.  Eddie  Harris,  Les 
McCann  and  Roberta  Flack  brought 
Jazz  to  the  stage  prior  to  Ike  and 
Tina’s  scorching  set,  during  which  she 
*>t  off  some  fine  blues  licks  —  trading 
chords  for  words  with  Tina  in  “I  smell 
trouble.” 

Santana  tried  their  brand  of  Latin 
Aythmns  with  some  success;  the 
crowd  however  was  holding  back  for 
Wilson  Pickett.  He  aroused  the  throng 
into  frenzied  responses  and  brought 
several  onlookers  onstage  for  an  im¬ 
promptu  dance  exhibition  at  the  cur¬ 
tain  closer. 

A  splendid  show.  You  could  literal¬ 
ly  see  the  history,  sense  the  centuries 
gone  by.  You  come  away  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  people,  for  the  land, 
through  the  documentary  style  of  the 
show  which  presented  its  data  with¬ 
out  straying  into  the  role  of  Lecturer 
or  Tour  Guide.  The  infectious  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  crowds  everywhere 
stood  in  stark  counterpoint  to  our 
rock  fests  where  emotion  is  measured 
in  degrees  of  coolness.  A  brief  glimpse 
at  Ghana,  yet  one  which  left  impress¬ 
ions  behind  like  the  vibrant  exotic 
fabrics,  the  women  with  baskets 
balanced  threading  through  the  crowds, 
two  men  lugging  an  elephant  thigh 
bone,  and  the  tribal  chief  at  an  out¬ 
door  gathering. 

Overall  photography  work  was  ex¬ 
cellent  despite  too  many  shots  head- 
on  into  the  lights.  The  inevitable  com¬ 
parison  to  Woodstock  would  leave 
those  400,000  people  looking  like 
zombies;  this  is  a  significant  attempt 
to  bridge  a  gap  greater  than  a  mere 
generation. 

It  was  nice  to  see  Les  Blank,  who 
made  the  Lightning  Hopkins  and 
Mance  films  listed  as  one  of  the  ten 
cameramen.  Soul  to  Soul  had  the 
same  friendly  feel  to  it,  conveying  the 
dignity  of  a  people  through  images 
rather  than  narration.  If  you  don’t 
mind  opening  your  brain  a  little,  go 
see  Soul  to  Soul  Your  $2  brings  you 
another  continent,  another  sound  and 
another  time. 

—  John  M.  Lomax 


Crime  does  pay.  Or  is  Claude  Le- 
louch  merely  spoofing?  Or  is  he  spoof¬ 
ing  and  serious  at  the  same  time?  Any¬ 
way  you  look  at  it.  The  Crook,  written,  • 
directed  and  produced  by  Lelouch,  is 
a  fascinating  film. 

Purists  might  quibble  about  a  few 
elements  in  the  tight  plot.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  crook  escapes  from  prison 
and  propitiously,  just  after  the  police 
stop  watching  his  former  girl  friend, 
he  sees  her.  Plausible  but  improbable. 
Also  the  hero  forces  a  strange  woman 
to  hide  him  in  her  apartment  for  two 
weeks.  He  rips  out  her  phone.  She 
warns  him  her  employer  would  think 
her  absence  strange.  Nothing  evidently 
comes  of  this.  Plausible  but  im¬ 
probable. 

But  maybe  Lelouch  wants  you  to 
doubt  some  of  the  film.  Maybe  he  is 
i  making  a  film  about  super  crooks. 

Some  viewers  will  see  sequences 
where  Lelouch  gives  you  a  broad  wink. 
When  the  hero  is  about  to  land  in 
Montreal,  with  about  $1  million  in 
cash,  he  exchanges  winks  with  a  nun, 
in  traditional,  not  modem  habit. 

Cont.  on  24 
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Soul  to  Soul,  directed  by  Denis  Sand¬ 
ers;  director  of  photography,  Erik 
Daarstad;  sound  mixer,  Tom  Dowd; 
soundtrack  album,  Atlantic;  Running 
time,  1  hour,  36  minutes;  color. 


"It’s  what  every  black  person,  and 
I’m  no  exception,  dreams  of. " 


The  artists  performed  in  a  huge 
open  air  theater  flush  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  Several  Ghanan  acts  balanced 
the  show,  including  the  Damas  choir, 
Kumasi  dancers  and  Amoa  Azangio. 
The  latter  was  a  lithe,  blithe  spirit 
who  danced  in  breechclout  to  his  own 
accompaniment  with  a  seed  filled 
gourd.  This  produced  a  sound  similar 
to  hearing  different  size  ball  bearings 
ricocheting  at  varying  tempos. 


Amoa  was  a  witch  doctor  of  some 
renown  who  had  hitched  700  miles  for 
the  event.  There  are  few  autos  in 
Ghana  so  his  presence  was  magic  in  it¬ 
self.  Everywhere  he  went  he  joined  in¬ 
to  a  dance,  a  song,  or  he’d  get  a  stray 
crowd  to  singing  and  then  grab  his 
gourd  and  fade.  Unfortunately,  little 
time  was  devoted  to  the  other  African 
performers. 


These  “filler”  shots  are  quite  beaut¬ 
iful  and  serve  to  draw  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  There  are  views  of  boatmen 
paddling  the  long  shiffs  out  to  sea,  in 
rows  of  four,  using  forked  paddles.  A 
trip  to  one  of  the  old  stone  castles 
brought  “weird  flashbacks”  to  Les 
McCann  and  walking  through  the  a- 
bandoned  labyrinths  evoked  a  “de¬ 
pressing,  oppressive  feel,  a  terrible 
place,”  from  Roberta  Flack. 


The  Staple  Singers  wanted  to  know, 
“When  will  we  be  paid  for  the  work 
we  done?”  Voices  of  East  Harlem 


Scan*  from  tha  Crook,  now  mowing  at  Ballalr*. 


Soul  to  Soul  on  view  the  past  two 
weeks  at  the  Met  and  King  Center  is  a 
delightful  visit  some  American  music¬ 
ians  made  to  the  Black  Star  Festival 
in  Ghana.  Wilson  Pickett,  Roberta 
Flack,  the  Voices  of  East  Harlem,  Ike 
and  Tina  Turner,  Santana,  the  Staple 
Singers,  Les  McCann  and  Eddie  Harris 
must  have  wondered  if  they  could  go 
home  again  as  they  flew  to  the  con¬ 
frontation  at  Accra,  the  capital. 


Santana. 


The  film  mixes  festival  footage  with 
scenes  of  the  performers  eating,  danc¬ 
ing,  shopping  and  jiving  with  the  locals 
in  the  open  markets  and  plazas  of 
Ghana’s  towns.  They  are  greeted  by  an 
overflow  mob  at  the  airport  runway 
and  accompanied  until  the  last  encore 
by  Pickett,  a  big  favorite. 


Then  the  camera  enters  a  dungeon 
Ijt  only  by  the  square  gap  in  the  wall 
where  the  sky  shone  through.  The 
lens  slowly  zoomed  in  until  the  screen 
was  filled  with  a  blue  square  —  the 
freedom  the  performers  sung  of  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  blackness  of  the  prison 
and  the  hell  it  meant. 

The  acts  did  well  performing  to  an 
audience  unafraid  to  express  joy  and 
feelings  when  the  spirit  so  moved 
them.  The  crowd  wore  spreadeagled 
smiles,  moved  up  and  down  or  stared 
pop-eyed  at  the  overt  sensuality  of 
Tina,  in  spangled  see-through  mesh 
and  mini.  The  handful  of  security 
police  gaped  at  the  musicians  in  awe 
and  lost  all  pretense  of  order  to  their 
own  excitement. 


Ik*  A  Tina 


Soul 

to 

Soul 


“This  is  where  it  all  came  from.” 


The 

Crook 


Cont.  from  23 

But  in  an  artful  way  conveyed  on 
the  screen,  which  these  words  can  not 
capture,  Leiouch  charms  the  viewer, 
keeps  him  guessing,  entertains  him  in 
a  well  rounded  way.  He  builds  his  sus¬ 
pense  intelligently.  Even  when  you 
guess  wrong  about  the  next  sequence, 
you  don’t  feel  cheated,  just  out¬ 
smarted. 

The  story  moves  coherently,  tied 
together  imaginatively  by  skillful  edit¬ 
ing  and  precise  timing  in  the  use  of 
flashbacks.  Add  to  this  creativity,  Le- 
louch’s  tender  touch  with  his  cameras. 
In  close-ups  you  instantly  understand 
the  emotion  on  the  screen.  In  tran¬ 
sition  scenes,  artful  camerawork  makes 
them  more  than  just  a  bridge  in  the 
story.  For  example,  when  the  hero 
visits  his  daughter  in  the  park,  the 
camera  angle  is  from  her  angle,  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  not  adult 
height. 

Or  when  two  chief  characters  talk 
in  a  moving  car,  the  camera  shoots 
through  the  windshield  in  front  of  the 
car  so  that  you  not  only  see  and  hear 
the  characters  but  also  the  windshield 
reflects  the  trees  and  people  along¬ 
side  the  street.  Mise  en  scene,  the 
viewer  is  taken  into  the  scene. 

Leiouch  makes  a  human  being  out 
of  the  crook.  He  has  intelligence, 
warmth,  humor  and  understanding. 
Not  a  super-super  crook,  he  gets 
caught  in  the  beginning.  But  he  es¬ 
capes  prison  —  in  a  hilarious  scene 
with  the  warden  —  collects  his  hidden 
million  dollars,  and  apparently  is  well 
on  his  way  to  remain  a  free  man. 

A  modem  day  super  crook,  the 
hero  puts  a  big  bank  in  a  position 
where,  for  public  relations  value,  it 
pays  a  $1  million  dollar  ransom  for 
the  son  of  an  employe.  Of  course  this 
public  relations  generosity  pays  off  for 
the  bank  —  in  new  accounts.  Plausible 
but  improbable?  More  likely  Lelouch’s 
ironic  commentary  on  who  steals  from 
whom. 

Not  taking  his  film  too  seriously  — 


without  sacrificing  his  professionalism 

—  Leiouch  milks  his  story  for  laughs 
about  the  foibles  of  human  nature  in 
crooks  and  honest  people  alike.  He 
squeezes  delicious  irony  out  of  inter¬ 
personal  conflicts  —  where  the  squeal¬ 
er  gets  caught  in  his  own  web  and 
justice  triumphs.  With  a  good  sense  of 
taste,  Leiouch  unrolls  a  taut  suspense 
film  without  the  need  to  show  bloody 
violence. 

In  sum  the  film  should  please  most 
for  different  reasons.  But  mainly  be¬ 
cause  Leiouch  is  a  master  film  magic¬ 
ian.  His  sleight  of  hand  tricks  with 
camera  and  dialogue  first  confuse,  the 
in  clever  resolution,  delight. 

« 

—  Mike,  Zee 


The  Last 


Sweet  Days 


of  Isaac 


"The  Last  Sweet  Days  of  Isaac"  —  pro¬ 
duced  and  directed  by  Phil  Oesterman; 
Musical  Director,  Duane  Massey:  Set- 
Design  by  Jim  Sink;  Lighting  and 
multi-media  by  Jerry  Judnick;  Music 
by  Oz  Knozz.  Cast:  Rodney  Eatman, 
Marianne  Williamson,  Linda  Barron, 
Phil  Oesterman,  Nikki  D’Amico,  Cal¬ 
vin  Lindly,  Ray  Colbert,  Cheri  New- 
some.  A  Theatre  of  Love  production 
at  the  Fondren  St.  Theatre  (783-9930). 

The  other  night  we  spent  an  even¬ 
ing  watching  a  group  of  Houston  actor, 
and  musicians  turning  Marshall  McLu- 
han  and  his  electronic  galaxy-global 
village  inside  out,  upside  down  and 
throwing  it  back  in  his  face. 


The  Last  Sweet  Days  of  Isaac,  a 
rock  musical  written  by  New  Yorkers 
Gretchen  Cryer  and  Nancy  Ford,  and 
produced  and  directed  in  Houston  by 
Phil  Oesterman  at  the  Fondren  St 
Theatre,  is  a  surprisingly  profound  set 
of  two  one-act  plays  about  alienation 
in  the  Electric  Circus.  (I  say  surpris¬ 
ingly  profound  because,  due  perhaps 
to  a  certain  amount  of  uninformed 
bias  on  my  part,  whenever  I  hear  the 
term  “musical”  or  even  “rock  musical” 

I  anticipate  a  tra-la-la  piece  of  good 
clean  fun  and  entertainment  like  The 
Music  Man  or  Now  the  Revolution. 

The  script,  and  happily,  the  direc¬ 
tion,  reflects  some  deep  thinking  and 
development  of  a  single,  significant 
idea  -  particularly  in  the  second  show. 
Like  most  good  modern  plays,  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Isaac  is  emotional  and  intellec¬ 
tual  at  once.  The  production  itself 
could  hit  harder  on  both  levels,  but 
we  expect  that  this  aspect  of  the  play 
will  improve  as  its  four  week  run  pro¬ 
gresses. 

The  single,  significant  idea  is  that, 
to  paraphrase  Isaac  himself,  modem 
man  has  extended  himself  so  far  throu¬ 
gh  electronic  and  mechanical  techno¬ 
logy  that  he  is  in  danger  of  destroying 
himself  physically  and  driving  himself 
mad  in  the  process. 

Now  this  is  not  an  especially  origin¬ 
al  idea:  indeed,  it’s  not  an  idea  at  all, 
but  an  unpleasant  fact  of  mid-20th  Cen¬ 
tury  American  life.  But  Cryer  and 
Ford  manage  to  dramatize  this  anxiety- 
producing  situation  in  a  strikingly  ori¬ 
ginal  manner. 

The  first  play  is  not  as  impressive 
as  the  second,  although  I  think  this 
has  less  to  do  with  the  script  than 
with  the  production. 

The  central  character  in  both  plays 
is  a  man  named  Isaac.  In  the  first  play 
Isaac  is  a  33  year  old  neo-existentialist 
philosopher  zapped  by  the  electronic 
age,  who  announces  that  he  is  about  to 
die. 

Isaac  I,  played  by  Rodney  Eatman, 
and  Ingrid,  a  secretary  played  by  Linda 
Barron,  are  trapped  together  in  an  ele¬ 
vator  car  for  the  duration  of  the  drama. 
The  two  are  total  strangers,  but  through¬ 


out  the  play  we  see  Isaac,  the  mock-sa¬ 

vior,  at  once  attempting  to  enlighten 
and  seduce  Ingrid,  the  blond-wigged 
wife  and  secretary  with  the  soul  of  a 
poet  and  lover. 

The  effect  is  comic  and  satirical, 
though  with  none  of  the  pathos  of  con¬ 
temporary  absurdist  drama.  There  are 
numerous  allusions  to  the  philosophy 
and  techniques  of  existentialist  theater, 
but  I  assume  neither  the  writers  nor  the 
director  intend  for  this  play  to  be  seen 
in  that  tradition:  if  they  do,  the  play 
is  a  sorry  mistake. 

Isaac’s  message  to  Ingrid  and  the 
world  is  that  time  is  relative,  the  past 
cannot  be  stored  up,  the  future  cannot 
be  counted  upon  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  and  therefore,  one  must  exist 
fully  in  the  present.  Ingrid,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  is  a  hoarder  of  memories  and 
an  anticipator  of  better  times  to  come. 
She  comes  to  realize,  rather  melodram¬ 
atically,  that  she  has  cheated  herself 
all  her  life  by  existing  in  unreal  time. 

Isaac  has  with  him  a  tape  recorder 
and  a  camera,  both  of  which  are  used 
throughout  the  play  to  distort  time, 
piling  past,  present  and  future  on  top 
of  each  other. 

Isaac  and  Ingrid  record  some  of 
their  most  personal  thoughts  (usually 
through  song,  in  which  the  chorus 
sometimes  joins),  play  back  the  record¬ 
ings,  and  finally  record  messages  for 
their  survivors,  because  somehow  they 
both  become  convinced  (rather  Isaac 
convinces  Ingrid),  that  they  are  going 
to  die  in  that  elevator  car.  In  operatic 
parody,  Isaac  begins  singing,  Liebe- 
stod,  Leibestod,”  (love-death,  the  ul¬ 
timate  experience  beyond  which  there 
is  no  other).  Ingrid  grabs  the  micro¬ 
phone  and  begins  singing  “Liebestod,” 
too,  while  Isaac,  who  increasingly 
seems  the  false  prophet  more  interested 
in  Ingrid’s  breasts  than  in  her  epiphany, 
fumbles  frantically  and  futilely  with 
her  skirt. 

With  both  of  them  stripped  to  their 
underwear,  Ingrid  has  second  thoughts 
about  the  whole  affair  and  begins  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  they  might 
not  die  after  all.  Disgruntled,  Isaac  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  possibility  although 
he  says  he  had  wanted  it  to  happen 
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Organic  Food  Store 
908  Westheimer 

bulk  grains  ••  organically  grown 


NATURE'S  FOOD  AT  PEOPLE'S  PRICES  -  PARKING  IN  REAR 


that  day  and  under  those  kind  of  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  magic  vanishes,  as  Ingrid  de¬ 
clares  that  she  doesn’t  want  to  die,  she 
wants  to  return  to  her  former  lover, 
Robert  (not  her  husband),  who,  she 
thinks,  had  given  her  life  more  meaning 
than  anything.  The  elevator  is  sudden¬ 
ly  working  again,  and  the  two  hastily 
put  their  clothes  back  on. 

Isaac  leaves  Ingrid  with  the  ominous 
warning  that  someday  she  will  cry  out 
for  him  again.  She  is  left  with  the  tape 
recorder  playing  back  her  ecstatic 
words  at  that  “transparent  crystal  mo¬ 
ment”  of  her  realization. 

This  play  seems  largely  satirical , 
but  it  sets  the  scene  for  the  more  ser¬ 
ious  and  direct  second  play. 

This  play  opens  with  large  signs  pro¬ 
jected  at  three  points  on  the  walls  sur¬ 
rounding  the  stage,  proclaiming  the 
death  of  Isaac  Bernstein  and  eulogizing 
it  as  the  passing  of  a  monumental  fig¬ 
ure  of  some  sort.  (Pres.  Nixon  declares 
the  day  of  his  death  as  a  national  day 
of  mourning;  “For  a  fully  satisfying 
life-experience,  try  Isaac!”  and  so  on.) 

Isaac  II,  played  by  director  Phil  Oes- 
terman,  appears  on  the  stage  with  a  gun 
in  his  hand.  He  is  younger  now,  a  shag¬ 
gy  revolutionary.  He  tells  the  audience 
that  a  gun  is  an  extension  of  a  man’s 
finger  -  a  mere  flex  of  one  man’s  finger 
can  kill  a  man.  Furthermore,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  one  man  can  push  a  button  and 
wipe  out  the  entire  world  population. 
Isaac  marvels  over  this  insane  situation 
for  a  moment,  then  announces  that  he 
is  relinquishing  his  power,  that  he  does¬ 
n’t  want  to  be  extended  beyond  his 
own  body. 

His  language  is  straight  out  of  Mc- 
Luhan,  but  in  contrast  to  McLuhan’s 
sunny  optimism  about  the  implosive 
global  village,  this  play  suggests  that 
humans  are  so  far  extended  that  they 
have  quite  literally  lost  their  senses. 
It  is  about  the  loss  of  human  contact 
in  an  electronic  world  which  is  creating 


an  alienation  in  people  so  profound 
that  they  can’t  help  but  go  mad. 

Isaac,  , the  young  protester,  who  is 
so  desperately  concerned  that  his  pro¬ 
test  be  direct  that  he  will  go  so  far  as 
to  sit  on  the  desk  of  a  military  recruiter 
to  prevent  him  from  recruiting  for  the 
war,  ends  up  in  a  jail  cell.  His  declara¬ 
tion  of  personal  disarmament  has  been 
about  as  successful  as  the  SALT  ses¬ 
sions. 


Meanwhile,  Alice,  portrayed  with 
great  skill  by  Marianne  Williamson,  is 
lying  outside  her  cell,  resisting  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  gas-masked  policeman,  play¬ 
ed  by  Ray  Colbert,  to  carry  her  to  her 
cell.  This  scene  is  murky  with  black 
humor,  as  Alice  tries  everything,  even 
a  sexual  come  on,  to  break  down  the 
roles  of  oppressor  and  oppressed,  and 
to  keep  the  cop  from  locking  her  up 
alone  in  a  cell.  She  fails,  and  is  left  in 


the  cell,  screaming  that  she  must  have 
hum&n  contact,  she’ll  go  mad  without 
human  contact. 

I 

Both  Isaac  and  Alice  have  on — ay 
television  cameras  in  their  cells,  through 
which  their  parents  can  see  and  hear 
them,  although  the  viewers  can’t  res¬ 
pond.  They  also  have  television  screens 
in  their  cells  and  can  at  times  commun¬ 
icate  with  each  other. 

Isaac  spends  much  of  his  time  talk¬ 
ing  to  his  mother  through  the  television 
Alice  agonizes  over  her  helpless  alone- 
ness  and  watches  Isaac  on  her  screen. 
“Touching  your  hand  is  like  touching 
your  mind,”  she  cries  pitifully,  and 
the  chorus,  which  is  poised  on  a  cat- 
walk  above  the  actors,  echoes  her  in 
song. 

Isaac  muses  briefly  over  the  idea  of 
having  one’s  life  recorded  in  its  entire¬ 
ty  on  video  tape,  from  birth  to  death. 
Everyone’s  life  could  be  recorded  and 
then  when  they  died,  their  cans  of  tape 
would  be  placed  in  a  library  for  other 
people  to  check  out  (The  same  fan¬ 
tasy  was  articulated  by  Isaac  I  in  the 
first  play.) 

But,  he  realizes,  it  would  take  some¬ 
one  a  whole  lifetime  to  watch  some¬ 
one  else’s  life.  Who’d  want  to  spend  a 
whole  lifetime  doing  that?  he  wonders. 
Isaac  oonjectures  that  someone  like 
his  mother  might  enjoy  it.  The  chorus 
sings,  “touching  your  can  is  like  touch¬ 
ing  your  mind.”  Funny,  but  unlike  in 
the  first  play,  one  laughs  with  a  certain 
uneasiness. 

Throughout  the  whole  play  this 
theme  of  electronic  alienation  carries 
Alice  and  Isaac  through  a  deadly  exis¬ 
tential  panic  (Isaac  dies  on  the  televi¬ 
sion  screen,  hears  his  death  announced 
over  the  air,  can  still  feel  that  he  is  alive 
in  himself,  but  wonders  if  that  “proof” 
is  sufficient)  and  climaxes  in  despair, 
with  Alice’s  last  statement  -  that  they 
can  adjust  to  this  way  of  life,  humans 

Cont.  on  next  page 


The  sons  of  men  are  one  and  I  am  one  with  them.  I  seek 
to  love  not  hate:  I  seek  to  serve  and  not  exact  due  service.  I 
seek  to  heal,  not  hurt.  Let  pain  bring  due  reward  of  light 
and  love.  Let  the  soul  control  the  outer  form  and  life  and  all 
events,  and  bring  to  light  the  love  which  underlies  the 
happenings  of  the  time.  Let  vision  come  and  insight;  let  the 
future  stand  revealed.  Let  inner  union  demonstrate  and  outer 
cleavages  be  gone.  Let  love  prevail.  Let  all  men  love. 

—  The  Mantram  of  Unification 

Open  10  am  -  tO  pni  everyday  except  Surtday 

508  Louisiana  223-6324 
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can  adjust  to  anything  -  being  a  mock¬ 
ery  of  hope  and  optimism. 

Alice,  Isaac  and  the  chorus  sing 
some  happy  songs  at  the  end,  but  the 
songs  don’t  alleviate  the  oppressive  im¬ 
pact  of  the  play. 

In  addition  to  the  singing,  the  mitt¬ 
en  scene  includes  a  light  show  of  sorts 
in  the  middle  of  the  play,  which  has  to 
be  one  of  the  most  unusual  light  shows 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  colors  are  not 
vibrant,  but  dark  and  heavy.  At  one 
point  an  old  cartoon  is  projected  on 
one  wall,  one  of  those  really  old  ones 
that  shows  funny  little  animals  doing 
human  like  things.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  cute  to  see  little  elephants  skat¬ 
ing  along  on  ice,  but  suddenly  that  car¬ 
toon  amidst  all  the  rock  music  and 
flashing  lights  struck  me  as  frightening 
and  grotesque,  and  I  started  to  go  cold 
inside.  My  impressions  may  have  been 
completely  subjective  and  everyone  else 
in  the  audience  may  have  thought  that 
cartoon  cute  and  funny,  but  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  I  am  seldom  as  strongly  affected 
by  theatrical  techniques  as  I  was  by 
that  weird  light  show. 

One  final  word  about  the  theater 
itself:  the  Fondren  St.  Theatre,  for¬ 
merly  the  Theatre  of  Love  (the  name 
was  changed  because  too  many  Hous¬ 
tonians  came  to  the  theater  expecting 
a  nudie  show  -  you  know,  “love,”  get 
it?  Har,  har),  is  an  energetic  departure 
from  usual  Houston  theater.  It  may 
well  offer  a  hearty  transfusion  to  thea¬ 
ter  here,  which  seems  to  be  suffering 
from  a  type  of  anemia  rare  in  a  city 
this  size. 

Tickets  to  this  play  and  others  cost 
a  hefty  $5  a  shot,  but  we  discovered 
that  there  are  $3  seats,  and  students 
can  purchase  either  ticket  for  half 
price. 

The  Last  Sweet  Days  of  Isaac  plays 
Tuesdays  through  Sundays.  Curtain 
is  at  8  p.m. 

-  -  Victoria  Smith 


Led  Zeppliti 


The  Led  Zepplin  concert  of  Aug. 
26  was  a  fairly  decent  example  of 
good  rock  and  roll;  if  you  don’t  take 
into  account  that  a  lot  of  the  hand 
clapping,  foot  stomping  hysteria  was 
going  on  because  people  thought  that’s 
what  they  should  do  at  a  Led  Zepplin 
concert.  When  you  take  that  away  it 
drastically  alters  your  perception  of 
the  entire  evening. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  only  when 
they  are  playing  their  hard  rocking 
numbers,  especially  the  chorus  and 
introductory  measures,  is  Led  Zepplin 
any  good.  When  Page  goes  running  off 
on  his  grandoise  riffs  the  tension  goes 
out  of  the  show.  Page  is  an  excellent 
guitarist,  as  he  has  demonstrated 
amply  before  and  as  he  did  that  night 
on  such  numbers  as  “Stairway  to 
Heaven.”  But  he  experiments  a  lot 
and  not  all  of  it  is  good.  His  bit  with 
the  bow  is  nice  for  the  first  few 
wacks  but  the  bow  on  string  affect  has 
been  achieved  on  electric  gi  itar  before 
simply  by  manipulating  the  guitar’s 
volume  control  knob. 

Naturally  we  appreciated  Robert 
Plant  doing  a  show  when  his  voice 
hurt  so  bad,  but  the  words  were  un¬ 
intelligible  and  most  of  the  time  he 
seemed  satisfied  with  sexual  innuendo. 

John  Bonham  on  drums  put  on  per¬ 
haps  the  best  and  least  offensive  show 
but  drum  soloes  are  so  damn  common. 
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Take  the  Dallas  Highway 
north  to  the  San  Jacinto 
River,  exit  at  Grogan  Rd, 
and  U-turn  under  highway# 
call  523-3741  for  information 
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The  only  time  Zepplin  was  accept¬ 
able  was  when  they  did  a  little  boogie. 
Tlie  rest  of  the  time  you  had  to  be 
content  to  sit  on  your  ass  and  watch. 
Great,  huh?  Watching  a  rock  concert. 
But  we  all  have  to  see,  because  who 
wants  to  spend  five  dollars  to  see  and 
not  do  it?  But  eventually  we  got  up  on 
our  feet  and  paraded  right  up  to  the 
stage,  which  is  where  everyone  knows 
the  action  is.  Wowie,  zowie,  look  at 
me.  Right  here  on  stage  with  Robert 
Plant. 

So  we  all  played  the  game  because 
what  else  is  there  to  do.  Fuck  and 
smoke  dope.  Or  listen  to  rock  and  roll 
which  lets  you  do  both  at  the  same 
time.  Great,  huh?  Right.  Maybe  to¬ 
morrow  we’ll  find  out  we  don’t  need 
10,000  people  standing  around  saying 
its  okay  to  stand  up  and  move  if  you 
want.  Maybe  tomorrow  we’ll  all  finally 
get  enough  sense  to  do  it  alone  with¬ 
out  10,000  crutches.  Maybe. 

—  John  Carroll 


Deluxe 


Gallery 


After  passing  through  a  period  of 
vacancy,  the  Deluxe  movie  house  in 
Houston’s  fifth  ward  has  sprung  to 
life  again.  It  is  now  an  art  gallery, 
housing  a  collection  of  some  40  works 
selected  by  visiting  curator,  Peter 
Bradley. 

The  Deluxe  was  built  in  1941,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  entertainment 
spots  in  the  neighborhood  until  it  was 
closed  down  in  1969.  It  was  unable  to 
compete  with  the  newly  integrated 


downtown  theatres. 

The  excellent  remodeling  work  has 
been  confined  strictly  to  the  interior, 
leaving  the  lobby  and  exterior  un¬ 
changed  so  as  to  emphasize  the  social 
and  historical  significance  of  the  art 
show. 

A  kid  came  running  into  the  place, 
stopped  and  looked  around  at  sill  the 
paintings  with  a  shocked  expression 
and  exclaimed,  “Hey  this  ain’t  a  show 
anymore  is  it?  It’s  an  art  gallery!” 

The  idea  of  the  show  is  to  bring  art 
to  people  who  don’t  normally  have 
the  ready  opportunity  for  viewing  it, 
and  to  bring  people  of  many  different 
lifestyles  together  into  a  happy  and 
comfortable  confluence. 

In  addition  to  Bradley,  who  normal¬ 
ly  works  for  Peris  Galleries  in  New 
York  and  who  is  represented  by  two 
paintings  in  the  show,  the  project 
was  pulled  together  by  Mickey  Leland, 
a  community  organizer  who  grew  up 
in  the  Fifth  Ward. 

Leland  doesn’t  see  the  building  as 
being  locked  in  as  an  art  gallery  how¬ 
ever.  When  asked  about  the  future,  he 
said,  “We  plan  to  let  the  community 
decide  upon  and  organize  the  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  Deluxe.  Personally,  I 
hope  to  see  the  place  made  into  a 
comprehensive  health  center.” 

The  show  itself  is  somewhat  of  an 
eclectic  collection  focusing  vaguely  on 
abstract  impressionism.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  piece  in  the  exhibition  is  a  huge 
rambling  op-art  painting  by  Alvin 
Loving.  Also  notable  is  a  large  jellyfish¬ 
looking  plastic  bubble  by  Craig  Kauf¬ 
man  that  has  a  translucent  sheen  to  it 
that  tended  to  fool  the  eye.  “Up  and 
Down,”  a  painted,  wedge-shaped  obel¬ 
isk  by  Daniel  Johnson,  is  eye  catching, 
as  is  “Extending  Horizontal  Form.”  a 
complex  metal  sculpture  by  Richard 
Hunt. 

—  Gary  Chason 
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Houston  music  fans  will  b«  provktod  with  an  opportunity  to  experience  some  Interesting 
performers  this  coming  weekend,  with  several  attractions  slated  about  town. 

The  UH  Program  Council,  in  conjunction  with  Southwest  Concerts,  will  present  Richie 
Havens  in  Hofheinz  Pavilion,  backed  up  by  Karen  Dalton,  a  New  York  folksinger.  Havens,  a 
self-taught  musician,  entered  the  music  scene  during  the  early  '60’s  folk  music  revival.  He 
adopted  an  unorthodox  tuning  for  his  guitar,  enabling  him  to  create  different  sounds  with 
his  instrument.  His  reputation  grew  with  the  release  of  his  albums,  and  his  performance  in 
the  movie  “Woodstock"  endeared  him  to  many.  The  concert  begins  at  8  pm;  tickets  are  on 
sale  at  Disc  Records,  Marc's  Records,  Paisley  Co.,  and  the  University  of  Houston. 

Liberty  Hall  will  follow  the  very  successful  Freddy  King  weekend  with  two  national 
groups,  the  Flamin’  Groovies  and  Tumbleweed.  The  folks  down  at  the  Hall  felt  Freddy’s 
Saturday  night  performance  was  the  Hall’s  finest  hour. 


KCOH  &  R.J.  Rousaw  Presents 
The  Incomparable 

ISAAC  HAYES 

HOFHEINZ  PAVILION  •  FRI.  SEPT.  10  •  8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  at  Brook  Mays  Music  Stores,  Jerry's  Men's  Shop  in 
the  Rice,  The  Workingman's  Store  418  Milam  and  Houston 
Ticket  Service,  228*0006 

Res.  Seats:  $5.00,  $6.00,  $7.00 


The  Flamin’  Groovies  play  rock  and  roll,  and  come  from  a  long  line  of  San  Francisco 
groups  dedicated  to  the  same  proposition  i.e.  Dan  Hicks  And  His  Hot  Licks,  Commander 
Cody  And  His  Lost  Planet  Airmen,  and  others.  Some  friends  from  the  coast  have  passed  the 
word  along  on  the  Groovies,  and  say  this  is  a  show  not  to  be  missed. 

Tumbleweed  is  another  rock  and  roll  band  you  might  have  heard  of  by  their  former 
name,  the  1910  Fruitgum  Co.  Their  many  hits  (“Yummy,  Yummy,  Yummy”  and  “Simple 
Simon"  to  name  a  couple)  readily  explain  the  name  change.  Advance  tickets  are  available  at 
Budget  Tapes  on  Westheimer,  Liberty  Hall  at  1610  Chenevert  (Downtown,  6  blocks  east  of 
Main),  Turtle  News  at  712*/2  Fairview,  and  others.  Call  225-6250  for  more  info.  There  will 
be  two  shows  both  Friday  and  Saturday:  the  first  one  at  8  pm,  no  booze  or  age  limit;  the 
second  one  at  11  pm,  beer  and  wine,  males  must  be  21,  females  18.  Coming  to  Liberty  Hall 
on  Sept.  8  and  9  is  Wishbone  Ash. 


Bring  This  Coupon 


2047  Marshall 


(Across  from  Alabama  Theatre) 
FREE  Olde  Time  Movies 

With  This  Ad  —  Draught  Beer  30  6  a 
mug,  $1 .50  pitcher  —  except  Monday 
nights.  Save  This  Coupon! 
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Lounge  &  Garden 
Every  Night  —  FREE 

Every  Monday  Night  —  Full  Length 
features  in  Beer  Garden  —  W.C. 
fields  -  Old  Westerns 


Everett  Enigma 
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The  Houston  Teachers  Association  picketed  the  Central  Business  Adminis- 
baton  Building  to  protest  the  firing,  contributed  $500  to  the  legal  defense  fund 

SLS1Zf_i*PPeal.aDd  “Studying  ^  Possibility  of  getting  a  recall  vote  on  the 
school  board  members  who  voted  for  the  ouster. 

rehSng^ontarver*  000,1  Schools  ^CGS)  fa  circulating  a  petition  requesting  the 

*kJrb?;?°USt?n  Chamber  of  Commerce  recommended  that  the  board  reconsider 
toe  acton  and,  in  connection  with  whatever  new  decision  it  makes,  clearly  ex- 

of  Houston!*  *Cti0n  “  ‘n  ^  ^  interests  of  quality  education  for  the  children 

blfCk,  oommunity  generally  condemned  the  firing  and  the  part 
Played  m  that  firing  by  Leon  Everett. 

State  Senator  Barbara  Jordan  said  “Dr.  Garver  recognized  the  need  for  blacks 
to  be  m  positions  of  power  in  the  administration  of  Houston  schools.  I  think  the 
black  community  will  be  in  a  quandry  as  to  why  this  happened  and  they  will  ask 
a  simple  question.  Why?” 

Hattie^White,  former  board  member  defeated  in  the  last  election  by  Ed  Frank¬ 
lin,  said,  “I  think  Dr.  Garver  is  an  outstanding  educator,  interested  in  the  quality 
education  of  all  children.  As  for  why  he  was  fired,  since  the  board  rated  him  a- 
bove  average  on  performance,  I  must  assume  the  firing  was  political.” 

State  Rep.  Curtis  Graves  said,  “From  what  I  have  learned,  I  think  it’s  a  tragedy 
that  the  youngsters  of  our  community  have  to  be  pawns  in  a  political  chess  game 
...  I  think  Garver  should  be  rehired.” 

Rev.  Bill  Lawson,  local  director  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
«ice  (SCLC),  termed  Everett’s  vote  “derelict.”  “Everett  knows  the  alternative  to 
George  Garver  is  Horace  Elrod  and  why  he  would  want  to  go  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned,  redneck  segregation,  I  don’t  know.  If  just  stinks,”  he  said. 

Weldon  Berry,  the  attorney  for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  which  filed 
the  district’s  first  desegregation  suit  in  1956,  said  the  school  board’s  decision  was 
ridiculous,  shameful  and  disgraceful  to  the  political  system  of  this  city  and  the 
school  district.” 

The  Houston  Post,  the  Voice  of  Hope  and  the  Forward  Times  all  had  editor¬ 
ials  decrying  the  ouster.  The  Post  told  of  Carver’s  accomplishments  in  his  first 
year  here. 

Tlie  Voice  of  Hope  quoted  from  an  earlier  editorial:  “Thus,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  absence  of  some  hard  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  Black 
community  should  oppose  any  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  conservative 
members  of  the  HISD  School  Board  to  get  rid  of  Dr.  Garver.  By  now,  we  should 
need  no  further  reminder  that  these  are  the  same  people  who,  when  they  were  in 
power,  made  no  pretense  whatever  about  the  fact  that  they  were  prepared  to 
fight  forever  in  order  to  maintain  a  system  of  inferior  education  for  Blacks.” 

The  Forward  Times  condemned  Leon  Everett,  his  role  in  the  firing  and  his  re¬ 
marks  in  defense  of  his  actions: 

“Anyone  who  made  a  mistake  in  supporting  me  in  1969  will  have  a  right  to 
correct  it  in  1 9 73 ,  ”  the  Rev .  was  quoted  as  saying. 

WE  ARE  INSULTED  by  this  self-centered  remark.  We  supported  Everett  as 
part  of  a  slate  to  straighten  out  the  Houston  School  District.  We  knew  the  oppos¬ 
ition  to  one  Black  school  board  member  working  alone.  We  had  bled  and  hurt  en¬ 
ough  with  our  Mrs.  Charles  E.  White  and  we  supported  Everett  as  part  of  a  team 
to  get  things  done.  We  received  in  return  for  our  vote,  a  Lone  Ranger  type  minis¬ 
ter  who  talks  to  the  voters  like  he  talks  to  the  members  of  his  church.  I  have  done 
what  I  wanted  to  do,  not  what  you  elected  me  to  do.  If  you  don’t  like  what  I’ve 
done,  you  can  go  to  H  —  until  1973.” 

OUR  QUESTION  over  the  past  few  months  has  been  REV.  EVERETT 
WHERE  ARE  YOU ? 

We  know  now.  We  have  known  for  quite  some  time  because  Rev.  Everett  has 
been  running  out  to  the  staunch  conservative  HOUSTON  TRIBUNE  for  sympathy. 

Those  supporting  the  firing  are  few. 

Rev.  C.  Anderson  Davis,  director  of  the  Houston  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  who 
had  called  for  Carver’s  ouster  at  a  black-brown  rally  at  Moody  Park,  said,  “Gar¬ 
ver  has  not  worked  for  meaningful  integration,  had  not  listened  to  all  citizens 
and  had  not  consulted  with  all  board  members  equally.  Now  we’U  have  to  see 
what  the  new  superintendent  does.” 

The  Committee  for  a  Sound  American  Education  (CSAE)  the  group  that 


backed  the  conservative  board  members,  is  generally  pleased  with  the  firing.  Roy 
L.  Turner,  vice-chairman  of  the  CSAE  said  he  feels  that  the  firing  “indicates  some¬ 
thing’s  wrong  with  the  system.  Whatever  the  board  members  did,  I  have  utmost 
confidence  in  their  judgement.” 

Romualdo  Castillo,  chairman  of  the  Mexican  American  Education  Council 
(MAEC)  which  is  calling  for  a  chicano  boycott  of  the  Houston  schools,  said  that 
Ganger  had  not  been  sympathetic  enough  to  the  chicano.  “We’ll  have  to  take  a 
wait  and  see  attitude  on  whether  the  new  superintendent  will  give  us  justice.” 

Garver  will  appeal  to  the  Texas  Education  Agency  or  a  district  court. 

A  school  board  election  will  be  held  in  November.-The  seats  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  faction  will  be  up  for  renewal.  None  of  those  members  have  indicated  whet¬ 
her  they  will  seek  reelection  or  not. 

It  used  to  be  in  that  bastion  of  socialization,  the  public  schools,  that  one 
learned  first  hand  to  praise  the  flag,  honor  the  ballot  box,  condone  the  military, 
venerate  the  past  and  a  smattering  of  the  proper  religion  and  economics.  Now  a 
new  lesson  is  available,  that  of  petty  politics  and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  school 
system. 


Turtle  News  is  a  community  newsstand.  It’s  non-profit,  non-rip- 
off,  and  a  good  place  to  hang  around.  Turtle  carries  straight  mags, 
rock  and  ecology  publications,  weird  pamphlets  and  zany  tracts, 
and  the  city’s  largest  assortment  of  underground  newspapers.  Also 
teeshirts,  hammocks  (!;,  bumper  stickers,  cigarette  papers  and  the 
like.  Come  on  by. 

Turtle  News  carries,  among  others: 


Sports  Illustrated 
Mother  Earth  News 
Zap  Comix 
Fusion 
Karate 

Great  Speckled  Bird 
Look 

Houston  Chronicle 

Whole  Earth  Catalogue 

Guardian 

Rolling  Stone 

Freak  Brothers  Comix 

Dallas  Iconoclast 

Texas  Observer 

Newsweek 

Young  Lust  Comix 


Clear  Creek 

Black  Belt 

Nola  Express 

Thrilling  Murder  Comix 

Changes 

Time 

Mad 

Eatman  Comix 
California  Earthquake 
National  Lampoon 
Vocations  for  Social  Change 
Chicago  Seed 
Off  Our  Backs 
Farmers  Almanac 
Feds  *n  Heads  Comix 
Space  City! 


712  Fairview 
2  blks  off  Montrose 


FREE 

OB  TWO  C  Ml  LI,  KRAUT  OR  MUSTARD  DOCS 

V4|TH  12.4 


la  a  H any? 

V*  Stm  Ym  Fasti 


You  NameThe  Flick - 
We'll  Show  It! 


We  want  to  start  an  Underground  Film  Series  in  September  —  at  people's 
prices,  but  we  need  your  help. 

Let  us  know  the  movies  you  want  to  see  in  the  series  and  we'll  send  you  a 
ticket  to  opening  night. 


BerttfenmchiuUd 


Va 


666-6707 
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7017  S.  Main  St. 
Houston  Tx.  77005 


Electric 

Ocean 


by  John  M.  Lomax 

Thursday  night  Bidy  and  I  went  to  Galveston  to  see  the  plankton.  Plankton 
are  more  properly  known  in  this  case  as  dinoflagellates;  tiny  organisms  of  micro¬ 
scopic  size  and  bioluminescent  properties.  Every  year  they  are  carried  in  to  the 
beaches  by  the  vagaries  of  the  currents.  They  stay  around  from  one  to  eight  days 
and  stage  a  scene  of  unsurpassable  beauty.  Untold  billions  are  swept  in  with  the 
waves,  creating  a  vista  too  lovely  for  sensory  comprehension  or  comparison. 

You  stand  in  the  surf  on  a  moonless  light  on  the  darkest  section  of  West 
Beach  you  can  find.  As  each  wave  crests  there  is  a  sudden  burst  of  a  rolling  neon , 
carpet  rippling  with  the  flowing  water.  The  color  is  a  faint  green  welded  to  an 
electric  white.  You  splash  the  water  and  a  myriad  of  tiny  pinpricks  flare.  You 
move  your  feet  and  they  glow  with  nature’s  electricity  leaving  paths  of  vibrant 
luminosity  with  the  motion.  Cup  your  hands  full  of  the  Gulf  and  raise  them  to 
reveal  a  bowl  of  tiny  prints  of  light  which  flare,  then  fade.  You  are  bathing  in 
liquid  fireflies. 

By  Thursday  word  had  gotten  around  and  the  beach  enjoyed  a  goodly  crowd. 
The  phenomenon  had  been  spotted  first  on  Monday.  A  med  student  friend  had 
freaked  over  it  so  completely  he  had  called  everyone  he  knew  within  75  miles. 

He  spent  three  nights  running,  frolicking  in  .this  wonder  and  alerted  K-101  long 
distance.  Few  people  had  been  around  through  Wednesday,  but  there  was  a  small 
group  Thursday  on  hand  and  open-mouthed. 


October  in  the  Ozarks 


What  is  “October  in  the  Ozarks?” 

Well,  it’s  a  conference  for  all  people  and  organizations  working  with  any  kind 
of  educational  alternative.  It’s  scheduled  for  the  week-end  of  October  9  in 
Fayetteville,  Ark.  There  will  be  places  to  camp  out  or  if  you’re  not  so  adventur- 
ous,  people  to  stay  with.  There  is  a  $5  registration  fee  to  cover  printing  costs  of 
all  handouts  at  the  conference.  If  you’re  interested,  call  the  University  of 
Thought  at  526-5547. 

Remember,  education  doesn't  start  at  8  a  m  and  end  at  3  p.m.  —  it  goes  on 
the  rest  of  our  lives! 


The  more  daring  ventured  into  deep  water  and  a  visual  overload  of  splendor. 
When  you  swam,  each  motion,  each  kick,  would  stir  up  hundreds  of  the  little 
creatures,  leaving  light  paths  when  your  extremities  thrashed  about  You  could 
write  your  name  in  the  pale  glow;  it  would  flash,  then  glow  eerily  before  being 
erased  by  your  next  composition.  In  other  areas  of  the  world  the  organisms  are 
redder,  causing  vivid  sheets  of  fire  to  cascade  noctumally. 

Britannica  says  that  this  is  cold  light,  since  it  produces  negligible  amounts  of 
heat.  This  contrasts  with  incandescence  where  the  heat  production  is  consider¬ 
able  and  the  light  is  directly  associated  with  the  high  temperature.  “Such  light  is 
the  result  of  a  slow  oxidation  of  material  manufactured  by  the  organism  and 
hence  is  an  example  of  chemiluminescence.” 

Cold  words  on  paper  do  not  describe  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  spectacle. 
Those  who  swam  in  this  scintillating  sea  were  their  own  light  bulb  and  could  be 
clearly  seen  from  the  beach  50  yards  distant.  It  rained  Wednesday  night  and  each 
drop  kicked  up  a  flash  when  it  hit  the  water,  making  a  speckled  plain  of  lime  fire- 
dots  to  visions’  end. 

Anyone  zitzed  on  psychedelics  would  have  simply  sizzled,  believing  he  was 
bathing  in  Holy  Water  (or  had  been  zipped  to  another  galaxy).  Amazing,  stun¬ 
ning,  magnificient  are  insufficient  adjectives  to  employ  —  like  describing  sex  as 
nice;  it  was  a  scene  I  shaU  remember  as  long  as  I  am.  Bidy  says  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  Silver  Surfer. 

. . . . 
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EXPERIENCE  COUNTS I 


OPEN  9  to  9  EVERY  NITE. 


Now  Only 

139°° 

CUSTOM  ORDERS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COS" 


Tired  of  being  burned  by  the  old  folks  -  then  get  it  on  with  a  different  kind 
of  surf  shop.  The  latest  in  round  tails,  square  tails,  and  pintails  (yes,  pintails). 
Single  fin,  tin  fin  and  three  fin  designs. 

Every  style  of  Mexican  threads  for  brothers  and  sisters.  Trunks,  shirts, 
Hawaiian  thongs,  pipes,  papers,  clips,  comix,  candles,  incense,  posters  and 
various  other  psychedelic  paraphenalia  for  your  head. 
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Collective:  Susie  LeBlanc, 
Ernie  Shawver,  Victoria  Smith, 
Thorne  Dreyer,  Jim  Shannon, 
Bobby  Eakin 

Advertising:  J.  Russell 
Noland,  Randy  Chapman,  John 
Hale,  Micky  Montana 
Office  Managers:  Susie 
LeBlanc,  Bryan  Baker 
Circulation:  Mad  Turtle 
News:  Karen  Northcott, 
Victoria  Smith,  Ernie  Shawver 
Production:  Jim  Shannon, 
Noelle  Kanady,  Ernie  Shawver 
Art:  Kerry  Fitzgerald,  Bill 
Narum,  Melinda  Chapman 
Staff;  Brain  Baker,  Karen 
Northcott,  Pearl  Chason,  Vicki 
Gladson,  Melinda  Chapman, 
Richard  Attwater,  Jeanne, 
Becky  Noland,  Wallace  Author, 
Jim  Dennison,  Noelle  Kanady, 
Eddie  Reed,  Beth  Reed,  Mad 
Turtle. 

Space  City  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Lyman  Padde 
Educational  Project,  Inc.  A  non 
Profit  Corporation.  It  is 
Published  weekly  on  Tuesdays, 
at  1217  Wichita,  Houston,  Texas 
77004. 

Office  Hours  are  10  a.m.  -  5 
p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  Phone  is 
(713)  526-6257 

Space  City  is  a  member  of  the 
Underground  Press  Syndicate 
(UPS)  and  subscribes  to 
Liberation  News  Service  (LNS), 
Alternative  Features  Service 
(AFS),  and  Pacific  News  Ser¬ 
vice 

Subscription  rates  are  $7.50  a 
year  ($5.00 ford’s), $4.00  for  sue 
months,  free  to  prisoners.  Ad¬ 
vertising  rates  upon  request 
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ELASTIC 
OZ  BAND 


OBSCENE ! 

BUT  WHY  THE 


FEROCIOUS 


SENTENCES? 


Fury  as  three  editors  are  jailed 

Doily  Mirror 


OUTCRY  AS  OZ  EDITORS  ARE  JAILED 

Labour  MPs  attack  ‘act  of  revenge’ 


FURY  OVER  0Z 


JAILINGS 

Angry  MPs  join  the  wave  of  protest 


Oz  sentences  - 
Labour  MPs  sign  protest 


i 


& 


MPs  condemn  OZ 
gaolings  as  ‘Establishment 


revenge 


The  Guardian 


Demonstrations  and  protests  | 
against  ‘Oz’  jail  sentences  4 


‘Shocked 

MPs 

protest: 


It  looks 
like 


revenge 


ELASTIC 
OZ  BAND 


COMMENT 


Personal  reactions  : — 
Kenpeth  Tynan.  of  “Oil  ! 
Calcutta  '  :  -  B*«le  has,  been 
mined  between  Judge  Argy lev 
England  and  a  Free  England  ’ 
Mrv  Mary  MhltehPnse.  IV 

campaigner  "  II  is  a  very  good 
thine  the  !  u.  been  drawn  ' 
Jmn  Lennon  cabled  It  ah 
”  disgusting  fascism.” 

'  l.aed  Soper  thought  th* 
verdict  right  but  the 

scruence  ’  savage  ” 

Kingsley  Abo,  author 
member  v,f  Lord  Longford 
cnmm.ttee  on  pomograph. 
"My  instinct  is  to  cheer  an  ¬ 
ting  nasty  thai  nugm 
happen  :o  this  unsa'  oury  t.iu 
A;  the  same  tane  nobed’. 
should  be  sent  to  prison  tor 
obscenity—  whatever  «hat  is 
John  1  revel)  aa.  former  ti  :v. 
censor  :  •  I  have  seen  Ot  ..  d 
I  don  :  :i«e  it  But  I  think  t.  • 
-rir.en.'es  are  muc.t  too  sew  re 
rc  atton  to  the  offences.’ 
Jphn  Bealne.  author,  •a’.d 
he  had  no  sympathy  w.th  O/ 
>ut  I  dor.  i  see  why  tlwy 


- .  singled 

Mr  this  ieiere  treatment." 

Mick  J  agger  :  "if  there  h.* 
»ecn  a  mon.  cr.mc  .’umm.t  ro 
s  hi  po..ce  and  the  luder. 

Organisations  joined  in 
•  National  Council  for  Cml 
l  iberties  -  ”  The  sentences  are 
-avage  and  vindictive.” 

J1  The  Young  Liberals 
escribed  it  as  “a  sordid  aod 
'■via riling  little  political  trial 
•  The  Haldane  Society  or 
on.greaeivc  Uwvrra  »a.d  *-he 
.  .  .vsc  w  i : 1  bring  the  .aw  mte 


'Ur 


STORM  OVER  OZ  SENTENCES 


Apple  are 
donating 
royalties 
on  this 
record 
to  the  Os 
Obscenity 
Fund 
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Spaca  city!  Uncl.sslfl.dt  <r«  frw.  Fill  out  this  form  and  mall  to  Spaca  City!,  1217 
Wichita,  Houston  77004.  f^afaranca  gi van  to  sarvica  and  non-profit  ads.  Wa  don't 
accapt  "sax  ads."  wa  Dal  lava  that  far  from  charactarliing  a  position  of  saxual  IID- 
aratlon,  thay  ara  fraquantly  axpfoltatlva  of  saxuallty,  aspadally  that  of  woman.  (Not 
all  of  tham  ara  axpfoltatlva  of  coursa,  but  wa  don't  know  any  rirnpla  guldallna  for 
datarmlnlng  which  ara  and  which  arant;  wa  don't  hava  tha  tlma  or  anargy  to  dabata 
avary  ad.) 


Use  your 
Zip  Code 

ROOMMATE  WANTED  to  share  two-bed- 
room  apartment  off  Montrose  with  two 
girls.  Your  share  of  rent:  $26.50/month 
plus  bills.  Unda  or  Laura,  523-6145  before 
6. 

SELLING  ’69  VW  camper,  good  condition, 
25,000  actual  miles.  Full-equipped  for 
camping.  701  Hyde  Park,  522-6150. 

FOR  SALE  3  speed  Raleigh  bicycle.  Front 
and  rear  hand  brakes,  book  carrier,  genera¬ 
tor  light.  Will  sell  $50.  Year  old.  Danny 
Kegg,  afternoon  and  night,  723-1943. 

NEED  FEMALE  ROOMMATE  to  rent  apt. 
with.  Call  649-2000  after  6  pm  or  225- 
1271  between  8-4:30  weekdays. 

SAFARI  RESTAURANT  has  job  openings 
evening  and  morning.  No  hair  hassles.  Call 
Sid  or  Mimi,  621-4900. 

NEED  RIDE  to  California.  Call  Janet  be¬ 
tween  4  and  9  pm  weekdays.  668-7228- 

NEED  RIDE  from  Spring  Branch  area  to 
South  Texas  Junior  College  for  night 
classes.  Will  help  with  gas.  Call  Jack  at 
465-5676. 

FREE  CLOTHES  DRYING  at  the  Laundro¬ 
mat  on  Westheimer,  near  Alexanders. 
DRUMMER  wants  to  start  an  experimental 
band.  I  need  good  equipment  and  people 
who  know  where  it's  at.  Call  Jim,  781-7398 
during  all  hours. 

ROOM  for  rent.  Esp.  good  for  student. 
$35/mo.  528-5939. 

GIRL  MUSICIANS  needed  immediately  for 
show  band.  Singer,  drums,  organ,  bass,  etc. 
Call  Jeff  at  781-5985. 

MARVIN  JONES  FOR  PRESIDENT!  Watch 
TV  In  the  streets!  Address  advice  and  in¬ 
quiries  to  The  Meat  and  Potatoes  Party, 

P.O.  box  4773,  Austin,  Texas,  78751. 

MOTHER  and  two  children  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  communal  living.  526-7005. 
Ask  for  Shirley. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  or  know  of  a  house  for 
sale  (Freak  area  —  4/5  bedrooms)  under 
$20,000.  526-7005.  Ask  for  Shirley. 


# 

OLD  DAK  furniture.  Ofd  prices,  straight- 
flat  back  chair,  rocker,  two  seater  sofa.  $70. 
Mrs.  Morris,  JA4-1443. 

RIDERS  WANTED  to  and  from  New 
Orleans  over  Labor  Day.  Call  Steve  after 
5  pm.  522-7485. 

10  SPEED  Schwinn  Continental,  24  Inch 
frame,  2  months  old,  $95.  Call  Peter 
Treglllus  at  224-4000. 

FOR  SALE  62  VW  bus.  Runs  but  will  need 
engine  work.  Good  transmission,  brakes, 
tires,  etc.  $525  or  best  offer.  Call  528-4717 
evenings. 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  CHARLIE  Sept.  1,  1971. 
J&J&M. 

HELP  JO  ANN  523^9145. 

NEED  RIDE  to  New  Mexico.  Call  Eddie 
Kinney  between  8-5  pm.  227-8370. 

WANTED.  Sales  girl.  Applicants  must  be 
over  21  and  preferably  married.  Working 
hard  5  pm  to  10  pm  Mon-Fri,  and  12-6  pm 
Saturdays.  Grass  Hut,  1200  W.  Alabama, 
522-2571. 

RENTAL:  Any  retail  shops  or  individuals 
interested  in  leasing  retail  space  within  one 
building  with  other  similar  businesses  in  the 
Montrose-Alabama  area.  Contact  Ian  at  the 
Grass  Hut,  1200  W.  Alabama,  522-25  71. 
SECRETARY  WANTED:  Ught  shorthand, 
typing,  excellent  benefits.  Fantastic  boss. 
Mon-Fri,  8:30-5.  Call  523-7429  or  523-7420. 
BEDROOM  to  rent  in  Montrose  area.  $40 
a  month.  Prefer  college  student  with  quiet 
habits.  528-4018. 

COMMERCIAL  ART  WORK  done,  posters, 
layout,  signs,  etc.  Call  Terri,  74  7-9994. 

FOR  SALE:  1960  Buick,  runs  great,  nice 
inside,  $200.  479-3156.  Patti. 

ECKANKAR,  the  Ancient  Science  Of  Soul 
Travel  is  now  in  Houston!  Learn  this  ancient 
art  and  travel  to  the  higher  realms  of  God! 

This  is  not  a  psychic  or  religious  cult,  but  is 
merely  a  path  to  God,  expressing  true  fre&. 
dom  and  individualism!  Contact  Elsie  Will¬ 
iams,  524-5984  or  write  to  ECKANKAR 
A.S.O.S.T.  P.O.  Box  5325  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89102. 

NEED  someone  to  share  an  apt.  in  the 
Belfort-Telephone  area.  Call  Bennie  at  649- 
6692  after  10:30  pm. 

SINGER  STERO,  turntable,  speakers, 

AM/FM  radio.  Beautiful  set.  $155  new. 

3  mo.  old.  $90.  Call  524-0806. 

FOR  SALE.  “Custom'’  4  pick  up  guitar. 

Like  new.  $175.  FiUlietti  200  watt  amp. 

Call  Woe,  223-0623.  $130. 
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"GYPSY  SON"  ....  Gypsy  Son  is  everything  a  group  should  be:  They're  heavy,  they’re  loose,  they're  groovy,  they  write  their  own  material  and  It's  really  great. 
Each  member  of  Gypsy  Son  digs  being  himself.  Their  songs  are  about  sunshine  and  rain,  love,  happiness,  heartbreak,  guys  and  gals,  the  beauty  of  nature,  the  nature  of 
dreams,  and  the  dream  of  beauty.  In  addition  to  playing  their  own  compositions,  their  program  includes  songs  of  Joe  Cocker,  Rod  Stewart,  Rolling  Stones,  Led  Zeppelin, 
Brian  Auger  and  the  Trinity,  The  Youngbloods,  Crabby  Appleton,  and  Grand  Funk.  .  ...  .  .  — ^  . 

For  bookings  call  |\jn©tlC  CJOHCSpl?  524-3859 


or  523-5033. 
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SPACE- IN 


MOVIES 

JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 
(5601  S»  Braeswood) 

AH  screenings  are  at  8  pm  in  the  Kaplan 
Theater  of  the  JCC.  Tickets  are  $1.75 
($1.25  for  JCC  members. 

Aug  21  -  FOR  A  FEW  DOLLARS  MORE, 
Clint  Eastwood 

Sept.  1  -  FINIAN'S  RAINBOW 
Sept.  5  -  FROM  HERE  TO  ETERNITY 
Sept.  7  -  THE  GOOD,  THE  BAD,  AND  THE 
UGLY,  Clint  Eastwood,  Eli  Wallach 
Sept.  8  -  SWEET  CHARITY 

RICE  U.  MEDIA  CENTER 
(Located  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium  park¬ 
ing  lot;  take  the  University  Blvd.  entrance 
to  the  campus).  Institute  for  the  Arts  Film 
Series  is  beginning  another  big  year.  All 
screenings  are  at  8  pm. 

Sept.  3  -  PORTRAIT  OF  JASON  by  Shirley 
Clarke 

Sept.  4  -  VI V  RE  SA  VI E  by  Jean  Luc  God¬ 
ard  and  THE  WATCHMAKER  by  Cast- 
aniada 

Sept.  5  -  ROBERT  FROST,  A  LOVER’S 
QUARREL  WITH  THE  WORLD  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Hughes,  and  400  BLOWS  by  Fran¬ 
cois  Truffaut. 

U  of  H  FILMS 

Aug  31  -  7:30  pm  -  WHO’S  AFRAID  OF' 
VIRGINIA  WOOLF  starring  Liz  Taylor, 
Dick  Burton,  directed  by  Mike  Nichols. 
Arnold  Hall  Aud  No.  2.  50*. 

Sept  1-7  and  10  pm  —  JOE,  Who’s  causing 
all  the  trouble  and  bad  vibes.  It’s  not 
the  government,  the  cops,  the  corpora¬ 
tions.  No,  it’s  the  red-neck  factory  wor¬ 
kers.  Oti,  yes.  And  I’m  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Norway.  Oberholtzer 
Ballroom,  75*. 

Sept  2  —  8:00  pm  —  JOE,  same  place,  same 
price,  same  rotten  BS. 

Sept  6- 7:30  pm- FREE  MOVIE:  ALL 
QUIET  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT,  at 
UCB  (wherever  that  is)  and  it’s  a  FREE 
MOVIE. 

Sept  7  -  7:30  pm  -  MARAT/SADE,  a  very 
fine  film  production  of  Peter  Weiss’  su¬ 
perb  play.  Arnold  .  Hall  Aud.  No.  2,  % 
50*. 

Sept  8-7  and  10  pm  -  THE  WILD  BUNCH, 
a  trifle  violent  and  a  lot  sexist  (not  por¬ 
nographic,  sexist),  but  if  you  can  handle 
that  it’s  a  pretty  good  flick.  Oberholtzer 
Ballroom,  75*  (also  Sept  9  at  8  pm) 

WORTHWHILE  (MAYBE)  NEW  MOVIES 

THE  CROOK  —  Directed  by  Claude  LeLouch, 
stars  Jean-Louis  Trmtignant-(see  review 
this  issue).  Belia.re 

WALKABOUT  —  Australian  aborigine  aids 
two  lost  British  children.  Supposed  to 
be  good.  Gaylynn,  Sharpstown  Center. 

THE  HUNTING  PARTY  -  In  which  Can- 
dice  Bergen  becomes  unwillingly  involv¬ 
ed  in  a  manhunt.  Leow’s  State,  Memor¬ 
ial,  Telephone  Rd.  Drive-In. 

THE  ACT  OF  THE  HEART  -  Donald  Su¬ 
therland  and  Genevieve  Bujold,  both  of 
whom  I  like  (so  will  you,  maybe)  Park  III 

CREATURES  THE  WORLD  FORGOT  - 
What  more  is  there  to  say?  Playing  now 
at  hundreds  of  theaters  near  you. 

COMING  DISTRACTIONS 

SWEET  SWEETBACK’S  BADASS  SONG  - 
Melvin  van  Peebles  first  burst  upon  hon- 
kie  consciousness  as  the  French  entry  in 
the  San  Francisco  film  festival  a  few 
years  back.  What  is  ironic  about  this  is 
that  Van  Peebles  (a  very  black  man)  used 
to  be  a  San  Franciscan;  he  left  because 
the  only  job  he  could  find  was  as  a 
streetcar-conductor.  But  now  that  he's 
made  it,  he’s  been  able  to  get  enough 
money  together  to  make  a  blockbuster 
movie.  You  can  have  YOUR  block  bust¬ 
ed,  starting  Wednesday,  at  the  Metropol¬ 
itan. 

THEATRE 


FONDREN  ST.  THEATER 

(Fondren  at  Daffodil) 

LAST  SWEET  DAYS  OF  ISAAC  -  Theater 
of  Love’s  exciting  production  of  the  off- 
Broadway  rock  musical  by  Gretchen  Cry- 
er  and  Nancy  Ford.  Directed  by  Phil 
Oesterman.  (See  review  this  issue.)  Tues 
-  Sat,  8  pm;  Sun,  7:30  pm.  783-9930. 

AESOP'S  FALABLES- multi-media  musi¬ 
cal  for  kids.  Sat  &  Sun  thru  September. 

2  pm,  783-9930. 

PLAYWRIGHTS  SHOWCASE 

WAITING  FOR  GODOT  -  Roger  Glade 
directs  the  Samuel  Beckett  play.  Fri  & 
Sat  thru  Sept.  9  pm.  Autry  House 
(6265  S.  Main).  524-3168. 

SCHOOL  NEWS 

STUDIO  7  —  Classes  at  the  theater  school, 
under  the  direction  of  Chris  Wilson,  be¬ 
gin  Sept  6  at  Houston  Music  Theater, 

SW  Freeway  &  Fondren,  Details,  771- 
6374. 

ALLEY  —  The  Alley  Merry-Go-Round  has 
moved  downtown  to  the  main  theater 
site  at  615  Texas.  Fall  semester  begins 
Sept  13.  Call  228-9341. 


TV 

This  is  possibly  the  most  abominable  week 
of  TV  programming  in  the  medium's  his¬ 
tory,  certainly  much  worse  than  I  can  re¬ 
member.  Perhaps  the  networks  are  trying 
to  dull  everyone's  minds  prior  to  the  FALL 
PREMIERS.  So  maybe  you  won't  notice 
that  TV  is  stilt  the  same  old  wasteland. 

Tues,  Aug  31  - 

6:30  pm  -  SPEAKING  FREELY,  with  Dor¬ 
othy  Height,  president  of  the  Nat.  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Negro  Women,  Ch  8 
9:00  pm  -  CBS  NEWS  SPECIAL,  Ch  11 
Wed,  Sept  1  - 

7:00  pm  -  BILLY  GRAHAM  Middle  Amer¬ 
ica’s  blue-eyed  son  speaks  to  His  own. 

Ch  13 

Thur,  Sept  2  — 

7:30  pm  -  BILLY  GRAHAM’S  TEEVEE 
CRUSADERS.  Thrill  as  thousands  are 
saved  from  understanding  and  rational 
thought.  Weep  as  they  hobble  down  the 
aisle  to  pick  up  their  free  literature. 

Yawn  as  the  choir  swings  into  the  72nd 
verse  of  “Lamb  of  God’’  Ch  13 
8:00  pm  -  AN  AM  ERICAN  DREAM,  Stuart 
Whitman,  Janet  Leigh,  Ch  1 1 
1:05  am  -  SCREAM  OF  FEAR  (just  what 
you  need  at  1:05  am)  Ch  11 
Sat,  Sept  4  - 

10:20  pm  -  ODD  MAN  OUT.  James  Mason, 
as  wounded  leader  of  Irish  underground, 
is  harried  by  British  police.  Ch  2 

Tue,  Sept  7  - 

9:00  pm  -  CBS  NEWS  SPECIAL,  Ch  1 1 

RADIO 


PACIFICA  KPFT — FM  90.1 

Sun  thru  Thurs  -  LIFE  RAFT.  Jeff  Shero 
and  lots  of  other  nice  folks  spin  platters, 
talk  on  a  phone  witcha,  and  otherwise 
create  a  reality  focus.  Sun,  11  pm  —  6 
am;  Mon-Thurs,  10  pm  -  6  am. 

Mon  thru  Fri  -  WORKERS  OF  THE 

WORLD  ARISE.  Gavan’s  up  and  wants 
someone  to  talk  to.  6  am  -  9  am. 

Mon  thru  Fri  -  GREAT  AMERICAN  Ml[> 
WESTERN  TOUR.  Left  Handed  Louie 
from  Alaska  each  aft,  1:00  pm- 4:30 
pm. 

Mon  thru  Fri  -  LIFE  ON  EARTH.  Gary 
Thiher  anchors  the  news  crew  thru  an 
hour  plus  of  enlightenment.  6  -  7:15  pm 

Mon  -  MAYO  THOMPSON  -  interesting  & 
rare  sounds  and  yap.  7:15  pm. 

Wed  -  HOUSTON  CITY  COUNCIL  -  live, 
starting  at  10  am. 

Thurs  —  BLUES  with  Tom  Allen.  8  pm. 

Fri  —  MAGGIE’S  FARM  —  commentary  on 
the  downfall  of  the  empire  with  Nancy 
Simpson.  7:15  pm. 

KAUM— FM  96.5 

Sun  —  CHICANOS  AND  CHICANAS  with 
Elma  Barrera  8  pm. 

Sun  -  BLACK  INSIGHT  with  Tom  Wright, 
Jewel  McGowen,  8:30  pm. 

Daily  —  Good  community-minded  news  and 
views  throughout  the  day.  Tom  Wright, 
until  recently  with  Forward  Times,  has 
joined  the  staff  as  a  full-time  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter. 

KLOL— FM  101 

Daily  —  consistently  good  sounds,  light  on 
substantive  news. 

Sun  —  Bill  Narum  does  his  thing  from  noon 
til  6  pm. 

ART 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

(1001  Bissonnet) 

Thru  Sept  1  -  Christo,  pop  artist  —  Jones 
Galleries 

SOUTHERN  EXPOSURE  -  Photos  of  19th 
Century  buildings  in  Galveston  taken  by 
photogs  Henri  Cartier-Bresson  &  Ezra 
Stoller—  Masterson  Jr.  Gallery. 

Opening  Aug  29  —  Annual  faculty  exhibi¬ 
tion  —  School  Galleries 

School  of  Art  —  all  sorts  of  classes.  Fall 
term  Aug  31  —  Sept  11.  Special  high 
school  student  workshop  Aug  27,  6-8 
pm.  includes  meal  &  guided  tour  of  new 
school  facilit.es.  info,  526-1361. 

ART  LEAGUE  (1953  Montrose) 

Invitational  exhibit  by  new  members. 

FLEA  MARKET  ART  FEST  (Milam  & 

Franklin)  —  Sun,  noon  to  6  pm.  Local 
artists. 

DIMENSION  HOUSTON  VI  -  Judge  for  the 
Art  League's  sixth  annual  will  be  Dr. 
Donald  Weismann  of  the  Univ.  of  Tex. 
Paintings  (limit  of  2)  are  due  Sept  8  -  10. 
The  show  will  hang  Oct  4  -  24.  Pick  up 
entry  blanks  at  1953  Montrose. 


ADEPT  -  Third  show,  WHITE  MAN’S 

ACRES,  opens  Sept  1.  Exhibit  by  black 
artists  focusing  on  cultural  pecuiarities 
of  white  western  man. 

DELUXE  —  DELUXE  SHOW  in  old  movie 
theater,  sponsored  by  deMenils.  40  pain¬ 
tings,  sculptures  &  watercolors.  Peter 
Bradley  from  Paris  Galleries  in  New  York 
is  visiting  curator.  Mickey  Leland  is  co¬ 
ordinator.  3303  Lyons  Ave.  (See  story 
this  issue.) 

ARTIST  OUTLET  Community  Gallery  — 
works  by  local  black  artists.  2603  Blod¬ 
gett. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  ARTS 

FOR  CHILDREN  —  at  Rice  campus  gallery 
off  Univ  &  Stockton. 

TAMARIND:  A  Renaissance  of  Lithography 
-  76  master  lithographs,  produced  at 
Tamarind  Lithography  Workshop.  Media 
Center. 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  (Her¬ 
mann  Park) 

ART  OF  THE  ESKIMOS  —  stone  scul¬ 
ptures,  petrified  whalebone  carvings, 
prints  -  by  Eskimo  artists. 

MATRIX  —  (2400  Taft)  —  Paintings  and 
sculpture  by  Mike  Stevens. 

JEWISH  COMM  CENT  (5601  S.  Braeswood) 

—  special  exhibition  of  Israeli  artists,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Lim  Gallery  of  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel’s  largest  gallery.  Sept  8  -  Oct 

1. 

SOUTHWESTERN  WATERCOLOR  SOCIE¬ 
TY  —  Watercolor  show’s  coming  up,  open  to 
Houston  area  (within  100  mile  radius) 
artists.  Submit  two  entries  by  Sept  17- 
18.  723-1985  for  more  info. 

MUSIC 


HOFHEINZ  PAVILION 

RICHIE  HAVENS  —  Sat,  Sept  4  at  8  pm. 
Tickets:  Disc.  Marc’s  records,  Paisley 
Co.,  UH. 

LIBERTY  HALL  (1610  Chehevert)  —  FLA  * 
MING  G ROO VIES,  1910  Fruit  Gum  Co., 
Fri  &  Sat.  Shows  at  S  pm  (no  alcohol) 
and  10  pm  (no  minors).  225-6250. 

HOUSTON  BALLET  CO  will  hold  local 
auditions.  Male  &  female  dancers  need¬ 
ed.  Tryouts  at  2  pm.  Sept  4,  2018  W. 
Gray. 


INS  &  OUTS 


PEACE  CALENDAR  (compiled  by  HCEWV) 
Aug  31  —  7:30  pm  —  First  general  meeting  of 
the  Houston  Peace  Action  Coalition  to 
plan  massive  legal  demonstration  for  Hou¬ 
ston  on  Nov.  6.  Houston  is  one  of  six 
target  cities  for  Nov.  6.  Ft.  Worth  Room 
of  U  of  H  University  Center.  From  those 
wonderful  folks  who  brought  you  April 
24th. 

Sept  2  —  7:30  pm  —  This  semester's  first 
meeting  of  the  U  of  H  Student  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Committee.  Film:  “How  We  Got 
Into  Vietnam’’.  Sonora  Rm,  UC. 

Sept.  3  —  7:30  pm  —  Monthly  meeting  of 
Houston  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  (HCEWV)  at  the  Peace  Center, 
2405  San  Jacinto,  Rm  203. 

Sept.  10-12  -  TEXAS,  ARKANSAS,  OKLA¬ 
HOMA  ANTI-WAR  CONFERENCE 
sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  Ser¬ 
vice  Committee.  Talkin’  ’bout  nation¬ 
wide  moratorium,  non-violent  DC  action, 
regional  activities  for  Nov  6,  war  tax  re¬ 
sistance,  grand  jury  witch  hunts,  etc.  At 
the  John  Knox  Ranch  in  Wimberly,  Tx. 
(60  miles  from  Austin)  To  register,  con¬ 
tact  JoSC,  PO  Box  1398,  San  Antonio, 
Tx.  78295  or  call  (512)2  23-3371,  be¬ 
fore  Sept  3  please. 

OKRA  PRESS 

The  Okra  Press,  Houston’s  multi-media  quar¬ 
terly  is  still  allve-and  still  struggling  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  work  of  local  artists  who  “have 
grown  out  of  the  peculiar  mix  of  times  and 
cultures  (space  age,  old  west,  new  south)’’ 

You  can  subscribe  ($5  -  10/year)  or  contri¬ 
bute  to  OP  by  writing  them  at  Okra  Press, 

306  W.  Drew,  Houston,  Tx.  77006. 

AMERIKAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  CONV¬ 
ENTION 

If  you’re  downtown  this  week,  say  hi  to  the 
duffers  in  funny  caps.  These  are  the  men 
who  conquered  Hitler  (with  a  slight  assist 
from  Stalin’s  Red  Army),  Tojo,  and  sundry 
Red  Hordes  to  preserve  the  precious  free¬ 
dom  of  forcing  6-year-olds  to  revere  the  flag 
and  worship  a  gaseous  vertebrate.  My  fav¬ 
orite  Legionnaires  are  the  heavy  dudes  from 
Chicago  Police  Post  206. 


GEM  &  MINERAL  SHOW 
All  you  geo-freaks  prepare  to  get  your  rocks 
off  with  the  1971  Houston  Gem  and  Miner¬ 
al  Show,  Sept.  1  7  -  19  at  the  Shamrock  Hil¬ 
ton  Hall  of  Exhibits.  Open  10  am  -  10  pm 
(10-  6  on  Sunday).  Adults  $1,  Children  50* 

MOTORCYCLE  RACES 
Races  first  Sunday  of  every  month  from 
12  -  5  pm  at  Cyciesports  Park.  Take  1-45 
across  the  San  Jacinto  River,  exit  at  Camp 
Strake  Grogan  Road  and  make  a  U-turn  un¬ 
der  the  freeway.  Lots  of  trees;  bring  your 
own  chair  or  blanket.  $2  per  person. 

The  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW)  meets  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month  at  7:30  pm  at  the  Clayton  Library 
Guest  House  (5300  Carolina).  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  748-5369. 

GAY  LIBERATION 

Gay  Liberation  meets  every  Tues  at  8  pm 
in  the  University  Center  of  the  University  of 
Houston. 

Women’s  Caucus  of  GL  meets  every  Wed  at 
8  pm  in  the  Palo  Duro  room  of  the  UC  at 
U  of  H. 

GL  conducts  a  consciousness-raising  session 
every  Thurs  at  8  pm  in  the  UC  at  U  of  H. 

FREE  SCHOOLS 

There  are  three  free  schools  in  Houston  this 
fall  which  need  students.  Elementary  stud¬ 
ents  call  521-9456  or  528-6002.  High  scho¬ 
ol  students  call  774-0360. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THOUGHT 
The  U  of  Thought  needs  volunteers,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  workers  for  the  gala  FALL  SEMES¬ 
TER  starting  Sept.  27.  To  volunteer  or  get 
more  info  call  526-5547  or  come  by  3505 
Main. 

FREE  FAIR 

There  will  be  a  Free  Fair  at  the  University 
of  Houston  Sept.  10.  If  you  have  ideas  or 
can  offer  help,  call  Deborah,  621-6996  or 
Bob,  748-0490. 

A  PLEA 

Surely  there  are  more  ins  &  outs  in  this  city 
than  ever  get  into  Space  In.  They  don't  get 
into  Space  In  because  I  (simple  soul  that  I 
am)  don’t  know  about  them.  If  you  know 
of  interesting  events  around  and  about  the 
Big  H,  write  them  down  and  mail  to  Space 
In,  c/o  Space  City!,  1217  Wichita,  Hous¬ 
ton  77004,  or  call  526-6257  and  tell  us 
about  them.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

APOCALYPSE 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  end  of  the  world  is 
at  hand.  Numerous  seers  and  prophets  have 
^et  the  date,  but  they  differ  about  the  de¬ 
tails.  If  you  have  any  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Last  Days,  you  should  send  as 
much  documentation  as  possible  to  SC!  Apo¬ 
calypse  Editor,  1217  Wichita,  Houston,  Tex. 
77004.  Correct  predictors  will  receive  a 
handsome  prize. 

GARVER  RALLY 

A  rally  for  the  reinstatement  of  ex-school 
superintendent  Garver  is  planned  to  occur 
at  3:30  pm,  Sunday,  Sept.  5,  at  the  Astro- 
world  Hotel.  That’s  all  I  know  about  It. 

HUTTO  TRIAL 

Jimmy  Dale  Hutto,  accused  of  conspiring 
to  bomb  Pacifica  radio  stations  in  California, 
went  on  Trial  this  Monday,  Aug  23.  Hutto, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  United  Klans  of 
America,  is  being  represented  by  attorney 
J.B.  Stoner  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  a  long  time 
Klan  lawyer  and  avowed  white  supremicist. 
The  trial  should  last  several  days  and  will 
doubtless  be  interesting  to  attend;  it’s  in 
U.S.  Dist.  Judge  James  Noel's  court  in  the 
Federal  Bldg. 

FICTION  ISSUE 

The  Space  City!  special  fiction  issue  is  still  • 
in  the  works.  We’re  just  waiting  'til  we  get 
enough  good  stuff!  Keep  it  coming:  there’s 
no  money  in  it,  but  we  will  reserve  your 
rights.  Send  manuscripts  (typed,  double¬ 
spaced  —  keep  a  duplicate)  to  Space  City!, 
1217  Wichita,  Hous.  77004.  Include  name, 
mailing  address  and  phone. 
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